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DESIGN FOR PosTWAR EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 

HE new British Education Bill is 
among the most significant pieces 

of legislation for the postwar period 
now under consideration by the Par- 
liament. The weekly Times Education- 
al Supplement (London) has devoted a 
column to progress of the bill since its 
introduction in December. Several 
features of the bill are of particular 
significance to American educators. 
No doubt the most far-reaching ef- 
fect of the bill is the provision of much 
wider educational opportunity, largely 
at the expense of the national govern- 
ment. By the time the provisions of 
the bill are completely in force, the 
system of public education in England 
will provide educational opportunities 
approximately similar to those com- 
monly available in this country. 
Clause 7 provides that the system of 
public education will be organized as a 
continuous process conducted in three 
successive phases—primary, second- 
ary, and further—and each local edu- 


cation authority will be required to se- 
cure the provision of efficient educa- 
tion at all stages. This is the first time 
that a unified, continuous system of 
education will have been provided on 
a national scale. The more common 
British pattern has involved a selec- 
tive program of secondary education, 
not closely articulated with the pri- 
mary-education program, and a sys- 
tem of continuation education pro- 
vided primarily for those not partici- 
pating in the program of secondary 
education. 


The bill provides for a minister and 
a ministry of education “to promote 
the education of the people of England 
and Wales and the progressive develop- 
ment of institutions devoted to that 
purpose, and to secure the effective 
execution by local authorities, under 
his control and direction, of the na- 
tional policy for providing a varied 
and comprehensive educational serv- 
ice in every area.” This strengthening 
of the national government’s responsi- 
bility for education and the dignifying 
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of the education functions in the cabi- 
net are of considerable interest to edu- 
cators in this country, where the na- 
tional government’s educational re- 
sponsibilities have been decidedly am- 
biguous. The relation of a ministry of 
education to the local education au- 
thorities is indicated by the provision 
in Clause 8 making it the duty of local 
education authorities to secure ade- 
quate provision of primary and sec- 
ondary schools, including nursery 
schools and special schools for children 
suffering from disability of mind or 
body. Clause 10 provides that each 
local education authority is required 
to survey the situation in its area and 
to submit a development plan cover- 
ing the field of primary and secondary 
education. Clause 11 gives the minis- 
tcr of education authority to approve 
the plan and to give it statutory force 
by embodying it in a local education 
order for the area. Clause 12 provides 
that the setting-up of new schools and 
the closing of existing ones will be sub- 
ject to the minister’s approval. It is 
seen that under the bill local educa- 
tion authorities have responsibility for 
providing educational opportunities 
and for initiating plans for the local 
area. The national government has 
veto power over the local plans and 
power to co-ordinate the several local 
proposals. The national government 
also assumes a major responsibility for 
the financial support of local educa- 
tion. 

From the American point of view, 
perhaps one of the most far-reaching 
powers given to the national ministry 
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appears in Clause 81, which requires 
each local education authority to ap- 
point a fit person as chief education 
officer. The minister is empowered to 
veto an appointment which he deems 
to be unsuitable. This would be equiv- 
alent to giving to the United States 
commissioner of education the power 
to veto the appointment of the super- 
intendent of schools of Chicago if the 
person appointed were deemed unsuit- 
able by the commissioner. Further- 
more, Clause 82 empowers the minis- 
ter to make regulations prescribing the 
salaries to be paid to teachers. 

The compulsory school age is to be 
extended from five to fifteen without 
exceptions, and the leaving age is to 
be extended to sixteen as soon as 
the minister is satisfied that this 
course is practicable. Furthermore, 
local authorities are required to make 
provision in young people’s colleges 
for the part-time occupation in work- 
ing hours of young persons up to the 
age of eighteen. These young persons 
will be obliged to attend the colleges 
on one whole day or two half-days 
each week for forty-four weeks each 
year, or, where continuous attendance 
is more suitable, to attend one period 
of eight weeks or two periods of four 
weeks each year. Furthermore, Clause 
58 provides that the periods during 
which a young person is required to 
attend a young people’s college shall 
be treated as hours of employ- 
ment. 

The methods by which the British 
propose to care for religious education 
and for the relation between public 
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and parochial schools will also be of 
interest to Americans. Clause 24 pro- 
vides that, in all primary and second- 
ary schools, the school day will begin 
with a corporate act of worship and 
religious instruction will be given. The 
instruction may be given at any time. 
In county schools, that is, those under 
county boards of education, the in- 
struction will be in accordance with an 
agreed syllabus drawn up by represent- 
atives of the various denominations, 
the teachers, and the local education 
authority. Neither the corporate act 
of worship nor the required religious 
instruction will include any catechism 
or formulas distinctive of any religious 
denomination. Parents who wish their 
children to receive denominational in- 
struction or to be absent from religious 
observance and instruction may with- 
draw them. 

Denominational and private schools 
as well as publicly controlled schools 
will be under the inspection of the 
national ministry. Denominational 
schools will continue to appoint their 
own teachers and have the teachers’ 
salaries and other maintenance 
charges paid by the local education 
authority. They will receive a grant 
of 50 per cent from the minister 
toward the cost of any alteration re- 
quired to the buildings. Furthermore, 
Clause 73 enables the benefit of the 
school meals and medical services to 
be extended to the pupils of denomina- 
tional and independent schools. Clause 
76 enables local education authorities 
to grant scholarships and maintenance 
allowances to pupils over school age 
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and to pay the fees of pupils attending 
fee-charging schools. It appears that 
schools not under public control will 
receive a larger degree of public sup- 
port but that they will also be under 
more comprehensive national super- 
vision. 

Specific recognition is given to edu- 
cational research in the bill. Clause 77 
enlarges the powers of local education 
authorities to aid research, and the 
minister of education is empowered by 
Clause 1 to foster research and by 
Clause 93 to make grants for research 
purposes to persons other than local 
education authorities. This provision 
will permit the national government to 
utilize privately controlled universities 
and other agencies in carrying on es- 
sential educational research. 

The bill provides for a considerable 
expansion in technical and adult edu- 
cation. Differential secondary schools 
are to be provided. Young persons who 
are manually minded and show an in- 
terest in elementary science and ma- 
chinery will be channeled into the 
technical secondary school. Those 
who show an interest in affairs in com- 
merce and business will be channeled 
to the modern secondary school, that 
is, the commercial curriculum, while 
the distinctly intellectual students 
will be placed in the grammar or aca- 
demic secondary school. Unlike the 
systems in most of Europe, however, 
where the decision once made cannot 
be changed, the English secondary- 
school system is to be flexible and is to 
allow for shifts in schools when mis- 
takes are made in placement. 
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The young people’s colleges for con- 
tinuation may be attached to indus- 
trial establishments or built separate- 
ly. They will provide training and in- 
struction in a program of work under 
the supervision of the ministry. It is 
also planned that the young people’s 
colleges will become centers of recrea- 
tion and of adult education. The bill 
anticipates an extension of the work- 
er’s education program to groups of 
people other than workers. This adult- 
education program will include di- 
versified fields of study with emphasis 
on the humanistic rather than tech- 
nical education. 

The cost of this total program to 
the national government is estimated 
to be £5,500,000 in the financial year 
1945-46, rising gradually to £47,300,- 
ooo in 1951-52, and to £79,800,000 
ultimately. It is estimated that the 
grant made to local schools from the 
national government will increase 
from the present average rate of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the total 
cost to 55 per cent in 1948-49. 

In the months since the bill was 
introduced in Parliament, no major 
amendments have been made. The de- 
bate has indicated keen interest on the 
part of members of Parliament in the 
nature of postwar education and gen- 
eral approval of the plan presented by 
President Butler of the Board of Edu- 
cation. American educators will find 
the bill highly suggestive in connec- 
tion with our own problems in devel- 
oping a more adequate postwar edu- 
cational program. 
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EDUCATION BEYOND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


HE Inglis Lecture was delivered 

this winter at Harvard Univer- 
sity by George D. Stoddard, commis- 
sioner of education of New York 
State. The lecture is published by 
Harvard University Press under the 
title Tertiary Education—a phrase 
which Stoddard uses to signify educa- 
tion beyond the secondary school. 
One great step forward in providing 
public tertiary education is represent- 
ed by the Regents’ plan for postwar 
education in the state of New York, 
which is described by the lecturer as 
follows: 


The proposed Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences in the state of New York are 
similar to those California junior colleges 
which offer two-year programs, terminal and 
vocational in type. They are not designed to 
parallel the two-year general programs of 
colleges or universities. The curriculums of 
the new institutes will offer a basic prepara- 
tion for selected arts, technologies and sub- 
professions, together with appropriate offer- 
ings in the practical and liberal arts. As 
stated in the Regents Plan [for Postwar Edu- 
cation in the State of New York]: 

1. They are to be located on a regional 
basis in order to serve a large group of com- 
muting students and to take account of oc- 
cupational differences in communities. 

2. Collaboration will be encouraged be- 
tween the institutes and other educational 
institutions, public and private. 

3. The program of any institute will be 
available to young persons throughout the 
state. (Certain specializations will be offered 
in only one institute.) 

4. Adequate guidance and counseling 
facilities will enable the institute to evaluate 
the abilities, attainments, and interests of 
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each student, and to arrange schedules of 
work appropriate to his needs. 

5. Major curriculums will be established 
in relation to placement opportunities on a 
long-trend basis. 

6. Adequate standards of student pro- 
ficiency and accomplishment will be demand- 
ed. The aim is to reach, in two fully occupied 
years, a high level of vocational and personal 
fitness. 

7. The institute program will provide a 
valuable experience in technical and liberal 
studies, under the supervision of a qualified 
staff. The course is not a substitute for any- 
thing, but a direct attempt to make these 
two years richly rewarding. .... 

Concurrently with the New York plan for 
institutes, there is a proposal to expand tre- 
mendously the system of state scholarships 
available to students entering approved col- 
leges and universities. The recommendation 
calls for the establishment of 48,000 scholar- 
ships at $350 a year. This proposed expendi- 
ture of approximately $17,000,000 is a dra- 
matic recognition of the dependence of the 
state upon its complete system of public and 
private education; it also emphasizes the fact 
that the private colleges are chartered as 
public agencies operating in the public inter- 
est. No additional measure of public control 
is contemplated for the colleges, the payment 
of scholarship funds being made directly to 
the student, who is in turn free to choose 
among the colleges of the state. 

It is estimated that the Regents Plan will 
make available tuition-free education to 
about one-third of all the graduates of the 
high schools and academies. In view of the 
student’s expenses other than tuition, to- 
gether with the loss of earning power during 
college attendance, we consider this to be a 
modest proposal. Moreover, like most other 
states, New York is at the lower end of a 
trend-line which should rise in the postwar 
era: of those who enter high school only 50 
per cent finish, and less than half of these go 
further. As we lift the educational expecta- 
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tion for the population, any fixed sum de- 
creases relatively. Similarly for the educa- 
tional structure viewed as a whole: unless 
the expenditures rise above depression levels, 
education as a national enterprise will de- 
cline in importance. In the spread between 
a sixty billion and a hundred billion dollar 
country, any enterprise that stands still or 
accelerates too slowly has deteriorated. 


Mr. Stoddard goes on to raise the 
question: Can society afford to pro- 
vide for a lengthened period of educa- 
tion for most young people? He be- 
lieves that society can do so if the 
education is worth the expenditure: 


What, then, are the limits of the formal 
educative process? What are the signs of a 
diminishing return? I have said that we may 
be going too far in lengthening, for all, the 
period of medical education. Liberal arts, 
pre-medical courses, medicine, internship 
and specialization, every section good in it- 
self, when strung together constitute a big 
investment. For the best minds, the invest- 
ment is amply justified: there will be left 
forty years which should yield high personal 
and social dividends. But we must recognize 
that the needs of people for additional medi- 
cal service are far from satisfied. Shall we say 
that formal continuous schooling may end 
when major social purposes, as revealed in 
the student’s ability, knowledge, and prepa- 
ration for work, are thereby best served? 

If we accept this postulate, we advocate 
for youth who are bright, eager, and deter- 
mined, not less schooling, but more; we es- 
tablish our curriculums accordingly. For 
them, we offer a program of secondary edu- 
cation at once challenging and inspiring; for 
them, tertiary education is an exploratory 
period in which general education moves to- 
ward a choice of career. Dull minds, from the 
imbecile hardly in school to the moron al- 
lergic to the abstract, will have taken their 
leave long since. The vast population in be- 
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tween is not easy to characterize, for schools 
themselves are of infinite variety. It is not a 
question of who can succeed, but of-who can 
succeed in doing what..... 

The limits of growth in junior colleges, in- 
stitutes, and junior divisions are not easily 
foreseen. If tertiary education were to be 
established with a full utilization of resources 
along mental, recreational, artistic, and vo- 
cational lines, I should expect 80 per cent of 
the secondary graduates to begin, and a very 
substantial proportion to complete, a two- 
year program. For many, work in school and 
work on the job would involve a tapering 
process. 

To many persons these estimates appear 
outrageously high. They look about, seeing 
no such reservoir of talent, even as the czars 
of old observed that the masses were doomed 
to poverty, illiteracy, and degradation. The 
estimates are high, and will so remain, until 
such time as we apply a knowledge of en- 
vironment to the growth of the child, erect- 
ing social structures. that will bring each per- 
son to his highest level of development and 
achievement. Only then can we truly under- 
take a revision, downward or upward: what 
is important te the educator, as to the high 
jumper, is the present belief that it can be 


We should do everything possible to clear 
the mind of youth from the corroding as- 
sumption that education, especially compul- 
sory education, is a poor substitute for work. 
At the same time, we should encourage em- 
ployed persons to combine work with study. 
To go back to school on a part-time or full- 
time basis whenever conditions permit will 
be a sound move for countless employees who 
accepted jobs in the war effort without re- 
gard to future interests and plans. In war, 
any kind of war work is useful and satisfy- 
ing; in peace, we choose, and the excellence 
of the choice does much to solve personal and 
social problems. 

Here, as elsewhere, the emergence of a 
balanced curriculum will avoid the danger of 
futility, or even a sense of futility, on the 
part of students and teachers. Let the liberal 
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arts embrace expertness as well as tea-sip- 
ping; let vocational education reach beyond 
the skilled hand and eye; let the exigencies of 
civic and family life penetrate the curricu- 
lum; let happiness spring from health, recre- 
ation, and artistic experience; let it be known 
that youth knee-deep in such activities lacks 
the time, the need, and the occasion for mis- 
behavior—let all these things come to pass 
and leaders in public life will rise again to 
defend the school as the true citadel of de- 
mocracy. 


ScHOOL CREDIT FOR TRAINING RE- 
CEIVED IN ARMED SERVICES 


M*™ secondary schools have been 
uncertain about the procedures 
to follow in evaluating educational 
credit to be given to their former stu- 
dents for training and education in 
the armed services. The April, 1944, 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals contains 
an approved statement of guiding pol- 
icies and recommendations for evalu- 
ating and awarding secondary-school 
credit for educational experience in 
military service. This statement, 
which was formulated by a committee 
of representatives from regional ac- 
crediting associations and others rep- 
resenting secondary education, recom- 
mends that the subject test results ob- 
tainable through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute for all work 
done in the off-duty educational pro- 
gram of the Army and the Navy be 
accepted as a measure of the compe- - 
tence of the student in the subject: 
The amount of school credit assigned 
should be comparable to the amount of cred- 
it the school would grant for the successful 


completion of the same, or equivalent, sub- 
ject or subjects taken in the school. The time 
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which the student in service has spent in at- 
taining such competence should not be a de- 
termining factor in the allotment of the 
amount of credit granted. 


With reference to the informal edu- 


cational experience in the service it is 


recommended: 


That men and women who were in the 
early years of their secondary-school careers 
when they left the school and who have had 
an extended post-school experience in civil- 
ian or military life may qualify for second- 
ary-school graduation on an acceptable rat- 
ing of general competence through the Gen- 
eral Educational Development Test, provid- 
ed statutory requirements of the state are 
met. 

That, if a subject is a statutory require- 
ment for graduation, such as American his- 
tory and/or English and/or other subjects, 
tests in such subject or subjects may be tak- 
en through the U.S. Armed Forces Institute 
in addition to the General Educational De- 
velopment Test for general competency. 
Such a program of prescribed subjects should 
be recommended to the student by the 
school. 


In recognizing for educational cred- 
it the basic military or recruit train- 
ing program, it is recommended: 


That the school grant a maximum of four 
credits (two units) for the “successful com- 
pletion” of such basic or recruit training pro- 
grams in accordance with the school’s policy 
of allowing school credit for learning fields 
described in the basic training course. If the 
basic or recruit training program varies from 
the usual twelve- or thirteen-week standard 
program, then a proportional amount of 
credit should be awarded on the basis of four 
credits for a twelve-week basic or recruit 
training course. 


The credit that might be given for 
specialist or technical training pro- 
grams or work experience is also con- 
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sidered, and the recommendation is 
made: 


That appropriate Armed Forces Institute 
field or subject examinations be used to ap- 
praise achievements in training courses 
which deal with mathematics, science, for- 
eign languages, clerical work, or vocational 
subjects paralleling school work usually 
taught in civilian secondary schools, and that 
credit be granted on the same basis as for 
work done under the Off-Duty Educational 
Program. 

That, for vocational training courses in 
subjects for which there are no Armed Forces 
Institute examinations, a maximum amount 
of four credits (two units) be given for the 
successful completion of an acceptable spe- 
cialist training course of twelve weeks. Ac- 
ceptable specialist training courses should 
represent educational experiences for which 
there are counterparts in civilian life or in 
secondary schools. Such credit may be desig- 
nated in a general subject area such as trade 
or vocational education, mechanical or in- 
dustrial arts, or general shop, or may be 
indicated by a title that is descriptive of the 
type of educational experience represented; 
e.g., airplane armorer. A_ proportional 
amount of school credit should be given for a 
specialist training course that differs in 
length from the twelve-week course. 

Some training courses will have little or no 
educational content or opportunity accept- 
able to the secondary school as indicated by 
a description of the job assignment for which 
such courses prepared; e.g., the training in 
pole-climbing included in the Signal Corps 
course for field lineman. 

It is recommended that no school credit 
be given for training which has no counter- 
part in civilian life. That the total amount of 
credit which should be allowed for the com- 
pletion of acceptable specialist training pro- 
grams should be determined by (a) the total 
amount of credit for vocational courses a 
school now allows toward graduation from 
its own program; or (5) the total amount of 
credit for vocational courses a school is will- 
ing to accept by transcript from other 
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schools; or (c) the total amount allowed by 
the state or regional accrediting agency in 
the territory where the school is located. 

That, for these types of acceptable spe- 
cialist training work, the time standard of 
twelve weeks be the recommended standard 
for allotment of credit because no standard- 
ized test scores are available for this kind of 
training. (NoTE: It has been found by mathe- 
matical calculation that the total number of 
hours of training and study for the comple- 
tion of a twelve-week training course in the 
service schools exceeds the total number of 
hours of class instruction and required study 
in aschool semester—half school year. There- 
fore, the recommendation is made that the 
amount of school credit allotted for an ac- 
ceptable twelve-week course be the same as 
the total credit for the work of a school se- 
mester. ) 

That school credit for an acceptable spe- 
cialist training course also be granted, irre- 
spective of the time of training period, if 
competence is established through a state- 
ment on the serviceman’s record of such 
competence. Such credit would be applicable 
to students who qualified and established 
such competence through previous training 
or experience. 

That, if specialist training courses include 
training in subject-matter areas ordinarily 
offered in the secondary schools but do not 
specifically designate such subject matter, 
e.g., mathematics in a specialist training 
course on fire control, competence in the sub- 
ject may be demonstrated by the appropri- 
ate U.S. Armed Forces Institute examina- 
tion. 


These suggested procedures will be 
found of great value in assuring some 
degree of uniformity in policy among 
the thousands of secondary schools in 
this country that are being asked to 
evaluate the educational development 
of, and credit to be given to, former 
students now in the armed forces. 
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A STATEMENT ON UNIVERSAL 
MILitTarRy TRAINING 


military training in the 
United States is the subject of 
several bills introduced in Congress 
during this session. The question of 
universal military training is one of 
the most important of the year. Its 
implications for national policy, in- 
cluding education as well as security, 
require thoroughgoing consideration 
before legislation is enacted. The Na- 
tional Education Association, in its 
“Legislative News Flash,” proposes: 

Every school building and each classroom 
should become a place where people meet to 
debate and consider the matter. The organ- 
ized teaching profession has a part to play in 
resolving a nation-wide judgment and con- 
clusion. This responsibility is of a twofold 
nature: (1) Teachers should express their 
own opinions; and (2) because schools are 
convenient meeting places for the adult pop- 
ulation, other citizens should be brought to- 
gether to formulate their thinking about uni- 
versal military training. 


At a recent meeting in Chicago of 
the Problems and Plans Committee 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
the following statement was adopted. 

In our judgment it is unwise to commit 
the nation at this time to a year of universal 
military service for the following reasons: 

1. Present military necessity—Under the 
Selective Service Act, the present personnel 
needs of the armed forces are being met so 
far as the nation’s resources of manpower 
permit. It therefore follows that the proposed 
year of compulsory military service is to be 


i 
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conceived in terms of a postwar, not a cur- 
rent, undertaking. No basic change in the 
present Selective Service System is neces- 
sary to provide required military personnel, 
not only for the period of the war, but also 
for the period immediately following the de- 
feat of our enemies. 

2. Long-time military necessity.—Since 
the proposed year of compulsory military 
service is not a question of immediate mili- 
tary necessity, it must be appraised in long- 
range terms. In these terms it is clearly im- 
possible at this time to debate fairly and in- 
telligently the question of whether compul- 
sory military service is a national military 
necessity. No one can foresee the interna- 
tional situation which will exist when Ger- 
many and Japan are defeated. Neither the 
international political nor the international 
military situation can be calculated while the 
war is still in progress. Prophecies on this 
subject and debate thereon at this time may 
prove detrimental to sound national policy 
and to the unity of the United Nations. 

3. Policing the peace.—When the war is 
over, it may be necessary to maintain a large 
standing army to police the peace, and this 
may force us to adopt compulsory military 
training. No one is in a position now, how- 
ever, to forecast fully the international re- 
sponsibilities of the nation after the war, and 
certainly not the responsibilities that relate 
to the occupation of foreign territories. Un- 
til the postwar national situation is clarified, 
it seems to us extremely unwise and even 
dangerous to commit the nation to such a 
revolutionary change in fundamental na- 
tional policy as would be the establishment of 
compulsory military service. 

4. The American military tradition —Our 
American democratic tradition is strongly 
set against a large standing army. We, along 
with the great body of Americans, will sup- 
port a year of compulsory military service 
when we are convinced that the safety of the 
nation requires it. We are unreservedly for 
adequate preparedness, but we see great 
dangers in any unnecessary break with our 
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tested democratic tradition respecting com- 
pulsory military service in times of peace. 

5. The opinion of the young men now fight- 
ing the war.—The year of proposed military 
service, if adopted, will directly affect the 
children of the men who are now fighting in 
our armed forces. These men should have a 
voice in determining the desirability and 
soundness of compulsory military service. 
Their opinions cannot, however, be deter- 
mined until the war is over. This constitutes 
another strong reason for delaying decision 
until peace has come. 

6. The nature of the peace—The Ameri- 
can people are fighting this war with the 
high hope that it will eventuate in an endur- 
ing peace. We all look for measures of inter- 
national co-operation which will reduce the 
necessity for large-scale postwar military es- 
tablishments. ... . 

A proposed year of national service, as 
contrasted with a proposed year of military 
training, seems to us to be a similarly radical 
and dangerous departure from our national 
tradition. We, therefore, strongly urge that 
no decision be attempted during the pro- 
found disturbances of war. Among our rea- 
sons for believing that a delayed judgment is 
in the best national interest are the follow- 
ing: 

7. Invasion of education by the federal gov- 
ernment.—Under the Constitution, the con- 
trol of education is the responsibility of the 
states, and through all our history Americans 
have zealously upheld this constitutional 
principle. Federal aid to the states for educa- 
tion has been granted for many decades, and 
in the future more such aid will probably be 
necessary. To assist the states in their educa- 
tional activities is vastly different, however, 
from establishing a federal enterprise which 
would be in large measure educational. To 
substitute direct federal participation in edu- 
cation in place of federal aid to the states 
will, we feel certain, be unacceptable to the 
American people. 

8. Conflict with state and local autonomy.— 
We are, of course, aware that a plan of na- 
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tional youth service would provide several 
months of outdoor life, valuable work ex- 
perience, and a kind of discipline for young 
Americans. We also realize that for boys who 
have not attended a public high school and 
who have therefore not associated with a 
cross-section of their fellows in American 
life, such camp experience would exert strong 
democratizing influences. But, American ed- 
ucation is now developing plans for a broad- 
ened program of education for all American 
youth, including camps and work experience, 
in which intelligent concepts of discipline 
will prevail. These will be under nonfederal 
auspices, and we feel strongly that these 
plans should be matured before the federal 
government pre-empts an area which has 
historically been within the sphere of local 
and state autonomy. 

9. The probability of military control.— 
The contemplated plan includes, we under- 
stand, not only broad educational activities 
but also an undetermined fraction of time to 
be devoted to military training. For such 
training Army and Navy officers would 
of necessity be employed, and they would of 
course be under the control of their superiors 
in Washington. Since these officers would 
constitute the only closely knit group at 
work in the national service camps, the con- 
trol of the enterprise probably would soon 
rest with the military authorities. Thus the 
year of national service would soon become a 
year of predominantly military training or a 
year of service dominated by the military. 
All the reasons we have cited above against 
making a decision at this time concerning a 
year of compulsory military training apply, 
therefore, to the plans for a year of national 
service. 

10. Possible totalitarian hazards.—The 
present war became possible in large meas- 
ure because Germany, Japan, and Italy ex- 
ploited national service for their youths. For 
the United States to follow such totalitarian 
precedents might lead to partisan exploita- 
tion of the national youth organization and 
to the spreading of doctrines inimical to our 
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way of life. We submit that the perils in 
such a development are so great as to give 
one pause in indorsing a peacetime national 
service act, except as a matter of clear mili- 
tary necessity. 


EXPERIENCE WITH A WORK- 
Stupy PLAN 


OR several years secondary schools 

have been exploring various pro- 
cedures for providing work experience 
for students. Although most colleges 
have had large numbers of their stu- 
dents working on part-time jobs while 
attending college, only a few institu- 
tions have worked out any systematic 
program for combining work and edu- 
cation. Those colleges, like Antioch, 
that have utilized a co-operative sys- 
tem of education represent one type 
of development. Three years ago the 
University of Chicago, in co-operation 
with Marshall Field and Company, 
began the trial of another form of 
combined work-and-study program. 
Robert C. Woellner, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement of the University 
of Chicago, in reporting on this ex- 
ploratory experience, states: 

The University of Chicago and Marshall 
Field and Company have had three highly 
satisfactory years of experience with a study- 
employment plan for students. This plan en- 
ables self-supporting students to synchro- 
nize their class and work schedules. Students 
have an exceptional opportunity by this ar- 
rangement to acquire an excellent education, 
earn money, and obtain valuable work ex- 
perience. The plan regularizes employment 
and provides work experience of a much 
higher order than the typical part-time jobs 
obtained by students who work their way 
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through college. It is not, however, a co- 
operative plan in the usual sense of that 
term because class instruction is not formally 
co-ordinated with work experiences. The 
program is open to both men and women. 
Students engaged in this plan are usually 
registered for courses during four quarters of 
the year instead of the typical three quarters. 
The study-employmerit plan has been ex- 
tended to other Chicago corporations. 

The plan as it operates at Marshall Field 
and Company received a most stimulating 
kind of incentive last autumn. The decided 
interest which this corporation has always 
shown in this plan was further exhibited at 
that time by an announcement of twenty- 
five full scholarships. These scholarships pay 
tuition to the extent of three hundred dol- 
lars a year, in addition to the amount earned 
by the student for the part-time work. Indi- 
viduals assigned these scholarships must 
be on the study-employment plan or must be 
applicants for it and must be approved by 
the Scholarship Committee of the University 
and by the director of personnel of Marshall 
Field and Company. Those interested in the 
study-employment plan may write to the 
Board of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment, University of Chicago. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO AC- 
QUIRES A LIBRARY 


RESIDENT Hutcuins of the Uni- 

versity of Chicago announced re- 
cently that the University had ac- 
cepted from the Eastman Kodak 
Company a gift of the Eastman Class- 
room Films with its vast library of si- 
lent educational movies. The acquisi- 
tion comprises some three hundred 
reels of film for classroom use and rep- 
resents an investment of more than 
one million dollars. The new library 
will be combined with the sound film 
collection of two hundred reels of 
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Erpi Classroom Films, which was ac- 
quired recently by the University from 
the Western Electric Company. Like 
the Erpi set, the Eastman Films will 
be distributed by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Incorporated, sub- 
sidiary of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Incorporated. Britannica was given to 
the University in January, 1943, by 
Sears Roebuck and Company. 

The University has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the continued develop- 
ment and expansion of educational 
motion pictures. Stephen M. Corey, 
professor of educational psychology at 
the University, is on leave for full- 
time work on production plans, which 
are anticipated to include the develop- 
ment of visual materials to provide for 
those parts of the curriculum most in 
need of vitalization. Britannica Films 
is under the direction of a newly or- 
ganized board of directors consisting 
of William B. Benton, chairman, and 
Mr. Hutchins; E. H. Powell, president 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Incor- 
porated; Chester Bowles, administra- 
tor of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion; Marshall Field, publisher; Wal- 
lace K. Harrison, architect; Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corporation; Ernest Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College; Henry R. 
Luce, editor of Time; Beardsley Ruml, 
treasurer of R. H. Macy Company; 
Harry Scherman, president of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club; M. Lincoln 
Schuster, publisher; E. E. Shumaker, 


president of Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Films, Incorporated; John Stuart, 
chairman of the board of the Quaker 
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Oats Company; and Wayne C. Tay- 
lor, under-secretary of commerce. 

Military training programs as well 
as civilian war training courses have 
found films of great value in increas- 
ing the effectiveness of education and 
training. Further study and develop- 
ment of this medium by the Univer- 
sity should be of interest to curricu- 
lum workers generally. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


twenty-second annual Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers 
of Higher Institutions will be held 
July 6 and 7, 1944, at the University 
of Chicago. The general topic for dis- 
cussion this year is “Higher Educa- 
tion for the Postwar Period.” There 
will be two sessions of the Institute 
each day, beginning at nine-thirty 
o’clock each morning and two o’clock 
each afternoon. 

The program for Thursday morn- 
ing, July 6, will deal with the subject 
of changed conditions faced by higher 
education in the postwar period. The 
afternoon session of that day will be 
devoted to discussions of the planning 
being done by institutions for the 
postwar period. On Friday morning, 
July 7, the discussions will center in 
the effect of the postwar situation on 
the work of various administrative 
officers, such as the registrar, the busi- 
ness manager, and the student person- 
nel officer. The Friday afternoon ses- 
sion will deal with the effect of the 
postwar situation on various types of 


higher education, such as professional, 
terminal, and liberal education. 

The Institute for 1944 has been ar- 
ranged with a view to the interests of 
various types of administrative officers 
in all kinds of higher institutions. The 
necessity of preparing plans for the 
adjustment of each institution to the 
postwar situation has been recognized 
by large numbers of college and uni- 
versity administrative officers. It is 
believed that the development of such 
plans can be facilitated through the 
opportunity that the program of the 
Institute will provide for the sharing 
of experiences and of the leadership of 
those who have given special study to 
such problems. 

The printed programs of the Insti- 
tute may be obtained from Professor 
John Dale Russell, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
ON READING 


HE seventh annual Conference on 

Reading at the University of 
Chicago will be held in Mandel Hall, 
beginning Monday afternoon, July 10, 
and extending through Friday after- 
noon, July 14. The central theme of 
the conference will be “Reading in 
Relation to Experience and Lan- 
guage.” The programs for the general 
sessions follow. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 


“The Conference Theme in Relation to 
the Themes of Previous Conferences and to 
Current and Postwar Needs of Pupils,’’ Wil- 
liam S. Gray, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 
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“Essential Aspects of Experience That 
Function Fruitfully in the Life of the Learn- 
er, with Special Emphasis on the Role of 
Previous Experience in Any Learning Ac- 
tivity,” Stephen M. Corey, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago 

“Important Relationships among Read- 
ing, Experience, and Language, and Their 
Implications for Growth in Learning To 
Read and for the Use of Reading To Clarify 
and Broaden Experience,” Paul B. Died- 
erich, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago 

MONDAY EVENING, JULY 10 

‘Recent Books, Men, and Events,” John 
T. Frederick, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, and Conductor of 
Northwestern’s Radio Program “Of Men 
and Books’ Sponsored by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 12 


“What Are the Nature, Functions, and 
Meanings of Words as Basic Units in Lan- 
guage That Affect the Problem of Securing 


a Clear Grasp of the Meaning of What Is. 


Read?” S. I. Hayakawa, Department of 
Language and Literature, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

“What Are the Elements of Form and 
Structure in Written Language That Pro- 
vide Clues or Present Difficulties in Inter- 
preting What Is Read, and What Types of 
Growth and Guidance in Language Are Es- 
sential at Various Levels of Advancement?” 
Rachel Salisbury, Department of English 
Education, Milton College, Milton, Wiscon- 
sin 

“How Do Reading Materials Differ in 
Patterns of Writing, in the Purposes for 
Which They Should Be Read, and in the 
Demands Made on the Reader in Grasping 
and Interpreting Their Meaning?” Dora V. 
Smith, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 13 


“What Is the Nature of Effective Oral 
Communication of Ideas, Including Specific 
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Standards That Should Be Attained through 
Well-conceived Training in Oral Language, 
Oral Reading, and Dramatization?”’ Davis 
Edwards, Speech and Dramatic Productions, 
University of Chicago 

“What Are the Characteristics of Effec- 
tive Speech Habits Both in Speaking and 
Reading, the Kinds of Difficulties Often Ex- 
hibited by Pupils, and the Types of Group 
and Individual Training by Which Speech 
Habits Can Be Improved?” Bryng Bryngel- 
son, Speech Clinic, University of Minnesota 

Demonstration of problems and _ tech- 
niques involved in effective oral reading, 
Davis Edwards, Speech and Dramatic Pro- 
ductions, University of Chicago 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 14 


‘What Is the Place of a Language-Arts 
Clinic in a School System?” Rachel Parry, 
Bureau of Child Guidance, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 

“Techniques and Procedures in Co-oper- 
ative Staff Planning To Improve the Effi- 
ciency of Instruction in Reading and Other 
Language Arts in Both Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools,” Bertrand L. Smith, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Alton, Illi- 
nois 

The topics to be considered at the 
sectional meetings for high-school and 
junior-college teachers, which are co- 
ordinated in time with the general 
topics outlined above, follow. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY II 


“What Is the Role of Previous Experience 
in Reading, and What Are the Kinds of Ex- 
periences and the Types of Pupil Guidance 
That Make for Readiness for Reading at 
Various Stages of Advancement, That Stim- 
ulate Motives for Reading, and That Are 
Essential for Understanding What Is Read?” 
Bertha Handlan, University High School, 
University of Minnesota 

“What Should Be the Relative Emphasis 
on Reading and on Other Aids to Learning 
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in Different School Activities and Subjects 
and among Pupils of Different Levels of 
Ability and Maturity?” I. Keith Tyler, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY II 


“How Can Reading Be Organized and 
Directed in the Various Curriculum Fields 
To Be Most Fruitful in Clarifying Previous 
Experience and in Developing New Con- 
cepts and Understanding, Broader Interests, 
Improved Habits of Thinking, and Better 
Patterns of Behavior?” Bertha Handlan, 
University High School, University of Min- 
nesota 

“How Can Recreational Reading and the 
Group Study of Literature Be Organized To 
Aid Pupils in Interpreting Their Daily Ex- 
periences, in Understanding Themselves and 
Other People, in Acquiring a Sense of Values 
and Standards of Judgment, and in Develop- 
ing Stable Personalities?” Kathryn Mansell, 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New 
York 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 12 


“How Can Competence in Securing the 
Meaning of Passages Be Developed in 
Teaching Pupils To Read and Be Strength- 
ened in Promoting the Growth of Pupils 
through Reading?” Pauline Putnam, Prin- 
cipal, Town School, Incorporated, Chicago, 
Illinois 

“How Can Pupils Be Taught to Recog- 
nize the Types of Material Read, the Writ- 
er’s Tone and Intention, the Purpose for 
Reading Given Selections, and Effective 
Ways of Achieving the Values Sought, and 
To Apply These Understandings in Study 
and Recreational Reading Activities?” Dora 
V. Smith, College of Education, University 
of Minnesota 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13 


“How Can Competence Be Developed in 
Reading Different Types of Material to 
Others and in Meeting the Varied Demands 
for Oral Reading Both In and Out of 
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School?” Moiree S. Compere, Department 
of Speech and Dramatics, Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

“How Can Oral Reading Be Used Effec- 
tively in Enriching Class Activities in All 
School Subjects and in Broadening the Cul- 
tural Life of Pupils?’ Angela M. Broening, 
Department of Supervision and Research, 
Baltimore, Maryland; President, National 
Council of Teachers of English 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 14 

“What Are the Objectives of Instruction 
in Reading in a Language-Arts Program, the 
Relationships That Should Be Cultivated, 
and the Types of Integration Essential?” 
Angela M. Broening, Department of Super- 
vision and Research, Baltimore, Maryland; 
President, National Council of Teachers of 
English 

“What Are Recent Trends in the Organi- 
zation of Language-Arts Instruction and the 
Strengths and Weaknesses of the Different 
Types of Organization?” Robert C. Pooley, 
Department of English, University of Wis- 
consin 

“In What Ways Can the Efficiency of In- 
struction in Reading in the Language-Arts 
Program Be Evaluated?” Hilda Taba, Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago 

The conference will be open, with- 
out fee, to students registered for the 
summer quarter. For those not regis- 
tered, a fee of $6.00 will be charged for 
the conference period, $1.80 per day 
including morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions, and $o.go per session 
(all fees include the government tax of 
20 per cent). Copies of the program 
and other details may be secured on 
request from Professor William S. 
Gray, University of Chicago. 


RatpH W. TYLER 
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WHo’s WHO FOR JUNE 


The news notes in this 
issue have been pre- 
pared by RALPH W. 
TYLER, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation and University examiner at 
the University of Chicago. STEPHEN 
M. Corey, who has been granted leave 
of absence from his position as pro- 
fessor of educational psychology and 
superintendent of the Laboratory 
Schools at the University of Chicago 
to serve as educational adviser to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica publica- 
tions and the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films (formerly the Erpi Class- 
room Films), maintains that, since the 
school is an organism, school prob- 
lems can best be solved by group ac- 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


tivity of the staff and lists some prin- 
ciples to guide the staff in co-operative 
action. DoNALD K. BECKLEY, on leave 
of absence from the Rochester Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute to 
serve as instructor in the United 


States Naval Flight Preparatory 
School at Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, describes means of 
providing incentives to improved 
course work for students in co-opera- 
tive work programs. PAuL B. JAcos- 
SON, principal of the University High 
School, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, and director of radio instruction 
in the Naval Training School at the 
University of Chicago, presents data 
on the personal expenses of high- 
school students and points out the 
implications of his findings for equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. 


Frep S. DunHaAM, head of the Latin 
Department of the University High 
School and associate professor of 
Latin and of the teaching of Latin at 
the University of Michigan, challenges 
some of the statements about the 
Latin derivation of the English lan- 
guage which were made by Louis 
Foley in an earlier article. Joun B. 
GEISEL, principal of the Orthogenic 
School and instructor in education 
at the University of Chicago, de- 
fines positive behavior as behavior 
which tends to satisfy the desires 
of the respondent. FRANCES SWINE- 
FORD, research associate in the De- 
partment of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Kart J. Hotz- 
INGER, professor of education at the 
same institution, supply a list of se- 
lected references in the field of edu- 
cational statistics. 


Reviewers 
of books 


LEONARD V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary edu- 
cation at the University 
of Chicago. DonaLD M. MACKENZIE, 
technical assistant to the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Louise ABNEY, director of speech at 
Teachers College of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Missouri. EUGENIA 
WHITEHEAD, formerly a member of 
the faculty of West Georgia College, 
Carrollton, Georgia, and now General 
Education Board fellow in the De- 
partment of Home Economics at the 
University of Chicago. 
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CO-OPERATIVE STAFF WORK 


STEPHEN M. COREY 
University of Chicago 


Ww it is necessary for a group of 
persons to get work done, the 
initial status of the members with re- 
spect to the issue at hand may repre- 
sent: (1) admitted and recognized 
agreement on ultimate aims or pur- 
poses, which means that the deter- 
mination of means will be the main 
task; (2) uncertainty or ignorance re- 
garding ends that are held in common, 
which defines a twofold task—clarify- 
ing agreed-upon goals and developing 
means; (3) sharp and recognized dif- 
ference of opinion regarding ends, 
which indicates that before any joint 
endeavors can get far the members of 
the group must arrive at a common 
persuasion." 

When teachers or administrators 
consider activities and conditions that 
should characterize the schools with 
which they are connected, there is 
usually a large amount of agreement 
on ultimate purposes or goals (3). It 
may be contended by all, for example, 
that the curriculum should be made 
more functional, that individualiza- 
tion of instruction should be increased, 
and that more attention should be 
paid to motivation and to teacher- 
pupil planning. The arguments be- 

‘ For an elaboration of this point of view, see 


the 1942 Yearbook of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education (8). 


* 


come serious, however, when work 
starts on ways and means of attaining 
these goals. In other words, the ideal- 
istic description of the perfect school 
leads to less controversy than does 
determination of the procedures that 
must be developed to bring this utopi- 
an situation into existence. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


Speaking generally, there are three 
rather different ways of getting the 
important work of a school done. 
These procedures are sometimes called 
the method of administrative fiat, the 
method of laissez faire, and the meth- 
od of co-operative action. Each of 
these methods, of course, represents 
a point of view and an emphasis 
rather than anything that is unique. 

The method of administrative fiat 
means that the work of the school is 
accomplished through administrative 
directives or suggestions. At its worst, 
this method results in very little com- 
munication between teachers, a great 
deal of personal insecurity in the ab- 
sence of “strong administrative lead- 
ership,” and a constant attempt to 
find out in advance what the executive 
wants in order that lip service, at 
least, can be paid his cause. At- 
tempting to improve schools through 
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administrative directives frequently 
results in a minimum of teacher initia- 
tive and resourcefulness. Most of the 
ideas flow from the top down, and the 
teachers do what they are told to do 
rather than experiment with this 
and that practice in order to learn 
which is most promising. One of the 
limitations of this method is that ad- 
ministrative directives can never be 
sufficiently detailed to provide a 
teacher with the sort of help that is 
needed in a job as dynamic as is the 
directing of the learning of a group of 
boys and girls. 

When the work of the school is ac- 
complished by what is here called the 
method of laissez faire, everybody 
works more or less for and by himself 
and is usually quite unaware of any 
total school program. This method de- 
velops some strong individuals and 
departments and some weak individ- 
uals and departments. The fundamen- 
tal limitation is that, because each 
member of the staff is on his own, so to 
speak, little obligation is felt for in- 
tegrating the numerous school activi- 
ties. Consequently children, who are 
expected to achieve well-rounded and 
integrated development, are taught 
by teachers and in departments where 
little attempt is made at integration. 
A situation prevails where the young- 
ster studying Caesar’s Gallic War is 
amazed when someone says that not 
only is he learning Latin but he is also 
learning history. 

The third method, the method of 
co-operative action, entails a great 
deal of large- and small-group activity 
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and assumes that the various groups 
apprise the entire faculty from time to 
time regarding what is going on. A 
number of important studies of sec- 
ondary and higher education that 
have been made during the past 
several years emphasize almost unan- 
imously the value of this co-opera- 
tive attack upon school problems.’ 
Several important monographs, text- 
books, and yearbooks published re- 
cently recommend the co-operative 
method of studying and improving 
schools (1, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14). 
Many members of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago High School 
have come to the conviction that 
maximum permanent progress results 
when members of a teaching staff are 
given encouragement and the means 
necessary to try out the ideas which 
members of the group believe are 
worth a test. During the past few 
years a number of group projects have 
been undertaken by this faculty, and, 
as these studies have progressed, there 
has been a disposition to make certain 
inferences about group action (4, 5, 6). 
These inferences are discussed in the 
present article in order that their va- 


* Such studies have been carried on by the 
Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege of the Progressive Education Association, 
the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, the Co-opera- 
tive Study in General Education, the Subcom- 
mittee on Preparation of Teachers by Colleges of 
Liberal Arts of the Commission on Research and 
Service of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and the Commis- 
sion on Curricular Problems and Research of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
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lidity may be checked by other edu- 
cational workers." 


THE SCHOOL AS AN ORGANISM 


With very few exceptions every- 
thing that happens in an educational 
institution affects everything else. 
This “organismic” view has been im- 
plied by other writers and is illus- 
trated in the life of all schools. For ex- 
ample, the behavior of a policeman or 
custodian who supervises the lockers 
in the hall is related to what goes on in 
the social-studies classes. Graduation 
requirements stipulated by adminis- 
trators or by a committee of the facul- 
ty continue to have repercussions in 
all departments and in all classrooms. 
The type of test employed by a teach- 
er of Latin has a bearing on the sort of 
testing that is practiced in the home- 
economics department. The assign- 
ments made by a mathematics teacher 
affect the quality of the work done by 
students in fine arts. Teacher-pupil 
planning that goes on in one class in- 
fluences the classroom procedure in 
many other classes. Even the salaries 
received by the janitors have an effect, 
often a disturbing one, on the dis- 
positions of some of the teachers. 

This organismic concept of a school 
has many interesting practical impli- 
cations. If it be granted that no educa- 
tional institution actually operates as 
a mosaic of discrete units but rather 
as an integrated whole, the logical con- 
clusion would seem to be that the per- 
sons engaged in work at various points 

t For an interesting list of principles involved 


in group action as the latter relates to the devel- 
opment of a reading program, see Herrick (9). 
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in this integrated whole should be 
both informed about, and appreciative 
of, the activities going on in other 
areas. Such awareness and apprecia- 
tion constitute the cohesive “bind- 
ing” that makes for unity of effort and 
operation. Unity of this sort is most 
likely to obtain when all persons who 
are members of the organization, re- 
gardless of the specific nature of their 
work, have participated to some de- 
gree in the development of all other 
procedures. 

In actual practice, the plan of hav- 
ing everybody sit in on every decision 
is rarely possible. Like the New Eng- 
land town meeting, it is desirable but 
impracticable. Responsibility for de- 
cisions must be allocated, especially 
when the staff is a rather large one. 
However, this allocation is not an un- 
mixed blessing. One procedure for 
making the blessing less mixed is to 
have it generally understood that 
those groups to which are allocated 
certain responsibilities must continu- 
ously refer back to the complete 
group for approval of their decisions 
and their inquiries. These allocations 
to groups within the total organiza- 
tion should, of course, be revocable by 
the entire population. There are places 
for very few standing committees. 
Groups to whom responsibility is 
given for accomplishing certain ends 
should be appointed for these specific 
purposes. When the job has been com- 
pleted and a report and judgment 
made to the total faculty, the com- 
mittee is dismissed. 

Whether the group consists entirely 
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of teachers, or of teachers and super- 
visors, or of teachers and supervisors 
and administrators, the persons in the 
group must be peers during the phase 
when problems are being studied co- 
operatively. Authoritative coercion, 
either direct or implied, has no place 
in, and actually interferes with, the 
solution of problems. It is the respon- 
sibility of those persons who know 
most about a certain area to convince 
others of the validity of their views. 
This principle is difficult to observe 
because there is a temptation on the 
part of the specialist to say, “This is 
the way it ought to be done. I know 
because I’ve made a special study of 
this problem.” In his more or less 
narrow, special field, he sees things 
clearly and is not disposed to go over 
old ground in order to bring the group 
along. Nevertheless, such impatient 
statements by the expert should con- 
stantly be challenged, and the expert 
should be asked for his evidence. 
Eventually a procedure will be 
evolved whereby the expert does not 
browbeat, by virtue of authority al- 
ready established, but instead pre- 
sents data and argument which even- 
tually lead the other members of the 
group to accept his position, not be- 
cause of his ex officio status, but 
because of his persuasiveness. 

One of the beliefs which, if shared 
by the administrative and_ teaching 
staff of a school, can do much to ex- 
pedite group work is the realization 
that few, if any, problems are ever 
settled once and for all. The dynamic 
nature of a complex school organiza- 
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tion where every practice affects 
every other practice precludes other 
than a forced equilibrium and main- 
tenance of the status quo. Flux and 
change are continuous. A realization 
of the necessity for this dynamic atti- 
tude toward school problems is apt to 
keep a faculty from allowing the cur- 
riculum or the personnel program or 
any other system of procedures to 
become fixed or irrevocable. 


PRINCIPLES TO GUIDE 
GROUP ACTIVITY 


As has been said, viewing the school 
as an organism in the sense that all 
activities are interrelated and inter- 
dependent implies that school prob- 
lems can best be studied by groups 
which constantly keep the entire 
school personnel informed of what is 
going on. In this sort of group activity 
there are certain principles of pro- 
cedure which seem to expedite the 
whole process. A few of these are dis- 
cussed below. 

Start where the group is.—In a literal 
sense it is impossible to observe this 
principle because, with respect to 
every problem that a staff begins to 
study, the faculty population is 
heterogeneous. Some persons have 
fixed ideas and a great deal of informa- 
tion regarding the problem; others are 
naive. Even so, administrators and 
teachers will avoid many difficulties 
if they understand the importance of 
bringing an entire group along as an 
all-school problem is being worked 
through. 

In actual practice, various proce- 
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dures can be employed to implement 
this principle. First, the group can 
begin its co-operative work, if such a 
procedure is novel, on a problem 
which the members of the group be- 
lieve crucial. Failure to observe this 
precaution has ruined many teachers’ 
meetings that had been carefully 
planned by administrators. No mat- 
ter how superficial seems the problem 
on which the staff starts working, its 
elaboration leads inevitably to mat- 
ters of crucial significance. For ex- 
ample, one faculty that began its co- 
operative work with an investigation 
of pupil responsibility found at the 
end of a year that little progress could 
be made on that problem without a 
careful scrutiny of many aspects of 
the curriculum. 

Another method of enabling mem- 
bers of a faculty to start where they 
are and at a point where they are in- 
terested is to provide for voluntary 
committee work on various aspects of 
a problem after it has been analyzed 
by an entire faculty. Administratively 
this is not so difficult as it might ap- 
pear at first glance. A careful break- 
down of a major project by an entire 
staff almost inevitably brings to light 
a number of subproblems, each of 
which will be of special interest to 
some individual. This is superficially 
illustrated by the following activities 
which developed from a group study 
of pupil responsibility : 

1. Review literature for helpful leads. 

2. Develop and apply techniques for de- 
termining the specific behaviors for which 


pupils and teachers believe pupils should ac- 
cept responsibility. 


3. Develop and apply techniques for ap- 
praising before-and-after status in a school 
with respect to the degree to which pupils ac- 
cept responsibility. 

4. Devise learning experiences designed 
to increase willingness and ability of pupils 
to accept responsibility. 

5. Get evaluations of these procedures 
after one semester. 

6. Write an article for the parent-teach- 
ers’ association magazine to obtain the co- 
operation of parents. 

7. Summarize statistical data for central 
tendencies and deviations. 

8. Write up the report. 


Many different talents and inter- 
ests were needed to accomplish these 
tasks, and almost every participant 
discovered at least one activity that 
appealed to him. 

The tendency for a few members 
of a group to race on to at least a ver- 
bal solution of a problem without con- 
cerning themselves with the progress 
made by the others is a common one. 
This almost happened when the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School facul- 
ty decided that it should develop an 
improved method of appraising its 
own success. The entire group was in- 
terested in this problem, but after 
some preliminary discussion a volun- 
tary committee was formed to do some 
of the “spade work” and to get ideas 
in shape for faculty consideration. It 
was the judgment of some members of 
this committee that the first thing to 
do was to write to other institutions 
where similar projects had been com- 
pleted in order that a start might be 
made with the finished product of an- 
other group’s work. Initially this sug- 
gestion was looked on with favor, but 
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certain persons felt that much better 
results would be achieved if the local 
school teachers could think the prob- 
lem through sufficiently carefully to 
provide their own frame of refer- 
ence. The resulting teacher-evaluation 
form would then be indigenous and 
meaningful to the group that would 
use it. This counsel eventually pre- 
vailed, and the committee, referring 
but incidentally to what had been 
done elsewhere or to the research lit- 
erature on the subject, began with a 
statement of teaching functions, for- 
mulated as carefully as possible, and 
continued its work from that point. 
The consequence was that the evalua- 
tion instrument which was eventually 
developed represented the thinking of 
the group and was much more likely 
to affect practice than might have 
been the case had a start been made 
with a “borrowed” finished product. 
Slow progress is the rule-—In any 
thoroughgoing attempt to study local 
problems co-operatively, progress in 
the solution of these problems is in- 
escapably slow. Real learning, which 
involves change in practices rather 
than change in verbalizations, never 
comes quickly. One reason is, of 
course, that teachers and other per- 
sons feel a great deal of security in 
their habitual ways of acting. It is 
easy for them to convince themselves 
that the tried is also the true. 
Recommendations for very radical 
changes are hazardous, especially if 
they involve some fundamental re- 
orientation, because the tendency is 
to put these recommendations into 
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effect long before the habits and un- 
derstandings and attitudes that are 
essential for their success have de- 
veloped. One of the limitations of the 
strong, aggressive type of administra- 
tor is his tendency to want to make 
sweeping changes in school practices 
at too rapid a rate. Frequently a 
change is adopted ‘‘on paper,” but, in 
instance after instance, the very 
rapidity with which the change has 
been put into effect has brought about 
a reaction which leaves the school 
staff more confused and possibly more 
conservative and reactionary than it 
had been when the change was ini- 
tiated. This is illustrated in the case of 
a school faculty that decided to in- 
tegrate instruction in English and the 
social studies at the seventh-grade 
level. The conviction that this should 
be done was arrived at, at least intel- 
lectually, by the group of teachers 
concerned. As soon as the intellectual 
conviction was reached, it was agreed 
to put the new curriculum into effect. 
The teachers who had formerly given 
instruction in the social studies soon 
learned, however, that they were 
quite unfamiliar with the techniques 
necessary to relate social studies to 
some of the communication skills and 
understandings that are a part of Eng- 
lish. An analogous lesson was learned 
by the teachers of English. They were 
unfamiliar with the content of the 
social studies, and, despite their firm 
conviction that integration was essen- 
tial, they did not know how to bring it 
about. Consequently there was in- 
security on the part of teachers of 
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both subjects, and this confusion was 
transmitted in part to the pupils. At 
the end of a year the mutual feeling 
was that it would be much better to 
go back to the older practice of “seg- 
regating” English and social studies. 
The most tragic consequence of such 
an experience is that a decade later 
many members of this faculty will 
probably say, “No, we tried the in- 
tegration of English and the social 
studies once, and it was a failure.” 

Actually do something soon.—This 
principle may seem to be quite at odds 
with the preceding one, but it is urged 
to guard against the enervating tend- 
ency tu discourse and discourse until 
everyone is disgusted with the chatter 
and anxious to pass on to something 
else. The recommendation that some- 
thing be put into practice soon im- 
plies a philosophy of “advance by 
limited objectives,” by evolution rath- 
er than by revolution. Most of the ex- 
tremely cynical and destructive com- 
ment about group or committee 
work on school projects is a result 
of the fact that the projects have re- 
mained too long in the “talk” stage. 

This principle is illustrated in the 
case of a large department of social 
studies in a city high school, the staff 
of which had considered for some time 
the problem of encouraging the chil- 
dren to participate in the selection 
and evaluation of their own learning 
experiences. There had been a great 
deal of talk about teacher-pupil plan- 
ning and about the importance of lead- 
ing young people to develop a sense of 
responsibility for their own education. 
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After a certain amount of this discus- 
sion there was general agreement that 
the advantages of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning were numerous and that “‘as soon 
as advisable a greater amount should 
be introduced into the teaching prac- 
tices in the department.” It is likely 
that the “solution of the problem” 
would have stopped there, entirely on 
the verbal level, had not someone ap- 
preciated the importance of practicing 
new convictions even though they 
were practiced in only a limited sense. 
Consequently the recommendation 
was made that the teachers in the de- 
partment begin immediately to pro- 
vide optional assignments, which hith- 
erto had not been employed, so that 
the pupils in conference with the 
teacher would have a chance to select 
from several “lessons” those which 
they thought would be most signifi- 
cant. This proposal represented a 
relatively easy step to take in the di- 
rection of pupil participation and, 
after brief discussion, met with accept- 
ance. It also enabled the teachers to 
practice immediately some of the ideas 
that they had accepted on a verbal 
level. 

Everybody should work on some- 
thing.—Of limited effectiveness is the 
practice of delegating heavy responsi- 
bilities to committees after superficial 
consideration by a faculty and then 
several months later listening to a 
committee report findings that have 
resulted from weeks of intensive 
study. While it is true that a small 
committee of persons intensively in- 
terested in a project may, as a conse- 
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quence of their advanced thinking, 
deliberation, and study, make a rather 
finished recommendation, this recom- 
mendation is less likely to influence 
school practice than would be the case 
if a large majority of the members of 
the staff had participated in thinking 
the recommendation through or at 
least had been informed from time to 
time regarding its progress. Co-opera- 
tive attack on all-school problems is 
most successful when all members of 
the faculty work on some aspect of the 
project. 

Again this principle can be illus- 
trated in the case of the University of 
Chicago High School faculty when it 
studied pupil responsibility. A pre- 
liminary analysis of the problem by 
the entire group and by a smaller 
committee appointed to put the anal- 
yses into writing resulted in an identi- 
fication of the work areas described 
on page 340. Volunteers from the 
faculty indicated their willingness and 
interest in working on each of the as- 
pects of the problem. As the work in 
these areas progressed, the entire staff 
met and the various subcommittees 
informed one another of what was 
going on. Everybody had a hand in 
the project; everybody understood 
at least the over-all implications from 
step to step; and everybody attempt- 
ed to practice some of the techniques 
for teaching pupil acceptance of re- 
sponsibility when the time came for 
these techniques to become a part of 
the school’s curriculum. 

Good records are necessary.—This 
simple principle is frequently over- 


looked, with the consequence that a 
great deal of time is needlessly con- 
sumed in trying to recall what hap- 
pened at the last meeting. Good, terse, 
permanent records of group accom- 
plishments should be scrupulously 
kept. They should not be considered 
the sole property of the chairman or 
leader of the group but should be sent 
to each member. Precedents can be 
established for going carefully over 
the records of past meetings so that 
progress in the meeting at hand can 
be reasonably rapid. 

This recommendation does not, of 
course, mean that small, or even large, 
groups working out their projects 
should rigorously conform to all the 
rules and regulations that constitute 
parliamentary procedure. This prac- 
tice often creates a rather stilted at- 
mosphere and is to be avoided. How- 
ever, whether in the form of motions 
or merely of statements on which 
there is general agreement, what hap- 
pens should be recorded permanently. 
Arranging for the making of the rec- 
ord is one of the key responsibilities of 
a school administrator. 

Cordial interpersonal relationships 
are important.—Much has been writ- 
ten about the importance of teachers’ 
knowing and liking one another as 
persons if they are to work together 
effectively and co-operatively on all- 
school problems. It is difficult to over- 
emphasize the importance of this 
point. Teachers who know and like 
one another personally are much 
more apt to change as a consequence 
of group discussion than are teachers 
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who interpret a professional dispute 
as an attack on the only thing that 
other teachers know about them, 
namely, their professional convictions. 

Many methods are employed by 
school administrators to make it easy 
and profitable for teachers to know 
one another as persons (2). One ex- 
cellent method, which is intimately 
related to co-operative work on school 
projects, is to establish the precedent 
of giving credit carefully to those in- 
dividuals who have good ideas, who 
carry their ideas through, and who 
contribute significantly to group de- 
liberation. This does not mean that a 
premium is placed on individualistic 
and aggressive behavior but rather that 
everything possible is done to make 
individuals realize that their contribu- 
tions are appreciated. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The role of the school principal, 
superintendent, or supervisor when 
entire faculties or large groups from 
faculties are studying their own local 
problems co-operatively and demo- 
cratically is a difficult one. His first 
major responsibility is to participate 
actively as a member of the working 
group. It is difficult for the adminis- 
trator to be a peer in this group activi- 
ty. His influence ex officio is one to 
which teachers have been sensitized as 
a result of many years of highly edu- 
cative experience. Consequently some 
administrators insist that the very 
fact that a principal or superintendent 
is in favor of an idea carries approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the faculty 
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along, almost without regard to the 
merit of the idea. Such a generaliza- 
tion is undoubtedly inexact, but it at 
least calls attention to a real difficulty. 
When the administrator operates as a 
peer, he insists on having his recom- 
mendations accepted because they are 
supported by persuasive data; he in- 
sists on earning a following rather 
than having it result from his official 
status. 

The second heavy responsibility of 
the administrator in a school where 
the entire faculty is making intensive 
and careful studies of local problems 
is to act as an expediter of such stud- 
ies. He does his best to remove from 
the shoulders of committees and 
groups as much as possible of the 
onerous burden of inevitable red tape 
and office detail. The administrator 
who provides clerical and secretarial 
help when it is needed, who makes 
arrangements for trips to other schools 
and occasionally calls in visitors from 
the outside when the group is inter- 
ested in having such consultation 
service, and who sees to it that com- 
mittee work on local school problems 
is not superimposed on all the other 
responsibilities of the teachers creates 
conditions that make successful group 
work possible. In those schools where 
this sort of co-operative activity is 
not a tradition and where other extra- 
class reponsibilities have in the course 
of time been assumed by teachers, the 
addition of co-operative staff study of 
all-school problems is frequently the 
last straw. To guard against this over- 
load, schools that encourage teachers 
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to work in groups on curriculum prob- 
lems have sometimes arranged for 
these teachers to have one period a 
day free for such co-operative work. 
This plan not only dignifies this sort 
of activity but also represents, in 
terms of its consequences, a good in- 
vestment of school funds. 
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PROVIDING WORK INCENTIVE FOR CO-OPERATIVE STUDENTS 


DONALD K. BECKLEY 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


or the past year the writer has 

been employed as a civilian in- 
structor in a Naval Flight Prepara- 
tory School, which provides the first 
ground-school training for prospective 
Navy aviators. The most significant 
contrast between teaching in this war 
training school and in a civilian in- 
stitution is the incentive under which 
the students work. As a result there 
frequently comes to mind the ques- 
tion: How might a stronger incentive 
plan be instituted in peacetime train- 
ing courses? This article has been 
written to suggest some methods 
whereby such an incentive can be 
provided for students in co-operative 
work programs. 

It is of interest, first of all, to 
analyze the incentive under which 
students in armed forces schools work. 
At the school with which the writer 
has been connected, the incentive to 
do good work is twofold. First, cadets 
who do not maintain satisfactory 
averages in their course work may 
be kept in ground school for a longer 
period than is required by the regular 
course. This is a most unappealing 
prospect for young men who are 
anxious to go on as soon as possible 
to the next school, where they will 
begin to fly. In more serious cases of 


academic failure, the cadets con- 
cerned are sent to the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station for assign- 
ment as enlisted naval personnel, and 
their aspirations to become fliers are 
brought to an abrupt end. The second 
major incentive is provided through a 
system of restrictions whereby a cadet 
who has failed more than one course 
during the preceding week is required 
to spend most of Saturday evening 
and Sunday in a study hall. Thus he is 
deprived of his only substantial period 
of free time during the week. 

The incentives provided here are 
based on military discipline and, as a 
result, are impracticable and fre- 
quently undesirable for use in civilian 
institutions. What, then, are possible 
incentives stronger than the prospect 
of a diploma or a degree upon even- 
tual completion of a course of train- 
ing? Clearly a more immediate goal 
or a more direct prod to better work 
could encourage many students in 
civilian institutions to work more 
nearly to the limit of their abilities. 
In co-operative work programs, in- 
centives to improved course work 
can be built around the students’ job 
relationships. Several of the proce- 
dures which can be employed are de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs. 
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WORK INCENTIVE FOR CO-OPERATIVE STUDENTS 


SENDING MARKS TO EMPLOYERS 


The first procedure in providing a 
stronger work incentive is to have the 
school send the students’ marks to 
their co-operative job employers. This 
practice, which is used widely, takes 
into consideration a student’s desire 
to make the best possible impression 
on his employer. To be meaningful, 
the marks must be expressed in terms 
which can readily be understood by 
the person to whom they are sent. 
A busy executive cannot be expected 
to take the initiative in ascertaining 
the materials that are taught under 
various course names or to translate 
the letter or number marks into stand- 
ards of performance. Thus if a school 
wishes to make effective the practice 
of sending marks to the employer, the 
subject-matter content of its courses 
must be clearly stated and its marks 
must be prepared as statements of 
performance. To be effective, also, 
the marks must be submitted within 
a short time after the conclusion of the 
period covered. A school might con- 
sider the advisability of making avail- 
able dictaphone or sound-on-wire 
equipment to its faculty members 
so that less time would be needed in 
the preparation of these reports. 

Clearly such reports as these re- 
quire a great deal more work by the 
faculty and the secretarial staff than 
does a more traditional marking sys- 
tem. In what ways do the results 
warrant the additional effort? One 
desirable result is the necessity for in- 
structors to think of their courses and 
the performance of their students 
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in practical language—a useful ap- 
proach, especially in a co-operative 
work-and-study program. Another re- 
sult is the arousing of an interest on 
the part of the employer in the sub- 
ject matter being taught. It is possi- 
ble to show to the employer the tests 
on which the marks are based and, as 
a result, to get his suggestions on 
course content, which would other- 
wise not be forthcoming. As for the 
students themselves, a word of praise 
or criticism from one of their superiors 
on the job may be far more effective 
in encouraging better class work than 
would many similar comments from 
instructors or school authorities. The 
mere fact that their superiors see the 
marks will carry weight in determining 
the effort that students will put into 
scholastic performance. 


SCHOLASTIC FAILURE AND THE JOB 


An incentive to work can also be 
provided by refusing to permit a stu- 
dent to continue on his co-operative 
job while he has serious scholastic 
deficiencies. Admittedly such a policy 
is not always desirable, but there are 
numerous situations in which it can 
prove highly effective. When a school 
requires a student to continue classes 
until his scholastic deficiencies have 
been removed, rather than to work 
on his co-operative job, it can be 
providing an incentive to greater 
scholastic effort and, at the same 
time, be making available an oppor- 
tunity for the slower students to 
catch up to the others. 

On the other hand, the rigid en- 
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forcement of such a policy can lead to 
serious difficulties. Employers may be 
strongly opposed to an arrangement 
whereby students are kept from their 
jobs, especially during busy seasons 
and in times of labor scarcity. Opposi- 
tion will be particularly strong if the 
employers regard the scholastic diffi- 
culties as having little or no relation- 
ship to the job. As for the students, 
being kept from working may be a 
serious blow financially and may, 
furthermore, jeopardize their chances 
for regular jobs in the same organiza- 
tions later. Obviously great care must 
be used in following this procedure. 
It can be beneficial only if it works no 
serious financial hardship on the stu- 
dent concerned and only when both 
employer and school are convinced of 
its desirability. In general this incen- 
tive should apply only to courses hav- 
ing direct job applications. Employer 
and school could probably agree on 
the need for intensified class work and 
temporary removal from the job for 
a student who is deficient in mathe- 
matics, for example, while failing 
marks in a social-science course being 
taught as background material might 
not warrant such action. The mere 
possibility that they may be removed 
from their jobs if they do not keep up 
their class work will be an adequate 
incentive for many students. 

The use of the incentive policy de- 
scribed here encourages a school to 
give close study to the records of the 
students’ job performances as com- 
pared with their classroom marks. A 
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significant lack of correlation between 
these measures of performance in 
strictly vocational areas would seem 
to indicate a failure of the course to 
meet actual job requirements. 

Another technique of motivation 
used by one employer was a ruling 
that co-operative students who re- 
ceived failing marks would not be 
eligible to participate in the profit- 
sharing plans provided for employees 
at the end of each year. In this case 
satisfactory marks carried a cash 
value. 


REPORTS ON JOB PERFORMANCE 


A third incentive procedure is that 
of giving school credit for job perform- 
ance in the form both of credit hours 
and of a definite mark. In the same 
way that employers should be given a 
report of students’ scholastic records, 
the school should be given a periodic 
report of job performance. Of course 
this practice is used widely, but it is 
made less effective than it should 
be for several reasons. One is the prob- 
lem of setting up a rating scale which 
will be as objective as possible and 
will call for specific comments rather 
than a collection of generalities about 
the student’s character, industry, and 
so forth. Such rating scales can be 
made in the form of multiple-choice 
statements. They require much trial 
and revision over a period of years if 
they are to evoke the kind of appraisal 
desired. 

A second problem is to get the ap- 
propriate executive in the employing 
organization to make out the work re- 
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port. Personnel executives should be 
well qualified to interpret the stu- 
dent’s performance in terms of ques- 
tions on a rating scale, but they may 
not have had direct contact with the 
actual work done. On the other hand, 
a student’s immediate superior is in a 
position to comment on his job per- 
formance from firsthand contact but 
may not be so well qualified to make 
an objective report. Factors such as 
personality clashes and concern as to 
job security may enter in to make 
such a report less favorable than the 
student’s actual work performance 
should warrant. It is important, there- 
fore, that the school give considera- 
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tion to the source of the job ratings 
and, where necessary, interpret these 
reports in the light of the facts known 
about the person making out the re- 
port. 


The three procedures described 
above seek, primarily, to make the 
student see how closely connected 
class work and the co-operative job 
are, so that he will do his best on both. 
Only by being made to see that both 
school and employer have an interest 
in his progress in school and on the 
job can the student do his best work 
and obtain the greatest benefit from a 
co-operative work program. 
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PERSONAL EXPENSES OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


PAUL B. JACOBSON 
University of Chicago 


HAT secondary education is se- 
lective has been known for over 
two decades. Studies of the selective 
character of the high schools have al- 
ways indicated that the more favored 
economic occupational groups are able 
to keep their children in school for 
longer periods of time than are less 
favored parents. It has been clear for 
some time that the personal expenses 
connected with attending school, such 
as the costs of suitable clothing, school 
supplies, musical instruments, and the 
like, create a burden for some children, 
but very little has been known about 
the amount and the character of such 
expenses. During the second semester 
of the school year 1942-43 a question- 
naire study was carried out to secure 
information about the kind and the 
amount of personal expenditures 
which high-school students make. 
Data were secured from more than 
19,000 students enrolled in 134 high 
schools located in 29 states. The en- 
rolments in these schools ranged from 
31 to nearly 4,000 students. The states 
in which the schools were located 
ranged from Minnesota to Mississippi 
and from California to Massachu- 
setts.” 
* Readers who wish more detailed informa- 


tion are referred to the complete study: P. B. 
Jacobson, ‘The Cost of Attending High School,” 


* 


EXPENSES BY GRADES 


Individual students in the 134 
schools kept a detailed record of the 
expenses that each had incurred dur- 
ing the current week. These were 
transferred regularly to a summary 
card. The majority of individual rec- 
ords were kept for a period of from 
twelve to seventeen weeks. In two 
schools the records were kept for 
thirty-five weeks; in other schools the 
records were kept for as short a time 
as six weeks. The average expenditure 
for the individual for thirty-six weeks 
was computed from the total for the 
period of weeks for which the record 
was kept. The individual records are 
conservative estimates of expenses, as 
almost all the schools began the study 
after Christmas and only about half 
continued to the end of the year. Thus 
two periods of heavy expenses—the 
beginning of the year and gradua- 
tion—are not reflected fully in the ex- 
penditures which are recorded. The 
averages of the items included in the 
personal expenses in each grade are 
shown in Table 1. 

The items of clothing, lunches, 
transportation, school supplies, and 


Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXVIII (January, 1944), 
3-28. 
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PERSONAL EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


uniforms ‘and equipment may be 
classed as essential expenditures, nec- 
essary to maintain self-respect while 
attending school. The expenses for 
school activities (admissions, excur- 
sions, publications, and the like) and 
miscellaneous expenses are necessary 
for participation in school life. The 
items represented in miscellaneous ex- 
penditures include ice cream, soft 
drinks, clarinet reeds, movie tickets, 
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gradual increases in expenses as one 
advances from the Freshman to the 
Senior year. This increase indicates 
that the expenses probably go up from 
year to year as youngsters reach the 
“dating” age or that those who can- 
not “pay the bill” tend to drop out, 
the average of the expenditures thus 
being increased. 

Certainly if one examines the aver- 
age expenses carefully, they do not 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURES FOR 7 ITEMS MADE DURING 36 WEEKS 
BY 464* STUDENTS IN GRADES IX-XII 


Item of Expenditure (107)t 


Grade IX 


All Grades 
(464) 


Grade XII 
(108) 


Grade X 
(131) 


Grade XI 
(118) 


$33.56 
14.61 

Miscellaneous 5.87 

School activities (admissions, excursions, 
publications, 

Carfare or other transportation 

School supplies 

Uniforms and equipment 


6.59 
5.86 
4.25 
3.38 


$41.46 
16.18 
9.98 


$52.46 
18.06 
21.85 


$45.70 
16.16 
10. 23 


7.91 
7.72 
4.30 
2.05 


9.83 
11.86 
3-92 
1.86 


7-3° 
6.53 
4.98 
1.18 


$74.12 


$92.08 | $119.84 $89 .60 


* Although more than 19,000 students participated, only 464 cards were analyzed for the preliminary study. The first 
card among each forty which arrived on the day the sample was selected was chosen for analysis. 
+ The numbers in parentheses show the number of students in the grade whose cards were analyzed. 


and other items for which young 
people who attend high school spend 
money. One can only wonder that the 
total is so low, averaging less than 
thirty cents per student per week! 
There were, of course, many students 
who spent large sums for these items, 
just as there were individuals who 
spent over four hundred dollars for 
clothing. There were also individuals 
who reported that they made no ex- 
penditures whatever during a period of 
twelve or fourteen weeks. It will be 
noted from Table 1 that there are 


seem to be exorbitant. An expenditure 
of $41.46 for clothing is not extrava- 
gant, yet it is nearly one-half the total. 
Then, too, this amount represents an 
expenditure which is serious for many 
parents. Incidentally it is interesting 
to note that the average amount ex- 
pended for clothing by girls exceeds 
the average expended by boys at every 
grade level and that the average 
clothing expenditure for all grades is 
$15.00 greater for girls than for boys. 
Similarly the amounts expended for 
the other essential items listed do not 
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seem extravagant: lunches, $16.18; 
carfare or other transportation, $7.72; 
school supplies, $4.30; uniforms and 
equipment, $2.05; yet the total is a 
considerable sum. 

The items listed as essential ex- 
penses—clothing, lunches, carfare, 
school supplies, and uniforms and 
equipment—may be thought of as the 
subsistence level of expense in attend- 
ing school. Children who cannot 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF 18,563 PUPILS ACCORDING 
TO OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS AND AVER- 
AGE SCHOOL EXPENDITURES BY CHIL- 
DREN OF EACH GROUP 


Aver- 
Num- age 
Occupation of Parents ber of 2 Ex- 
Pupils +). | pendi- 
ture 


Professional and semiprofessional| 1,204 : $06.53 
Farmers and farm owners......| 1,737 ; 04.52 
Proprietors, managers, and offi- 
3,408 é 83.21 


ers 3,954 : 76.20 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
1,942 . 89.96 
Operatives and kindred workers.| 4,573 ’ 71.43 
Protective service workers 522 : 83.09 
Service workers except protective 

and domestic 687 ; 74.94 
Domestic service workers 536 ‘ 76.98 


furnish these items or who are em- 
barrassed by being required to accept 
them as gifts to indigents drop out of 
school at the earliest opportunity and 
are denied access to advantages of 
equal educational opportunities fur- 
nished their peers, irrespective of how 
good or how poor the local school is. 
With the exception of clothing, provi- 
sion for the subsistence items could be 
included in many school budgets. 
This plan, of course, would raise the 
public-school costs, and in some com- 
munities this increase could not be ob- 


tained. This point is discussed in later 
paragraphs. The largest single item 
of expense is clothing, ranging from 
$29.49 for ninth-grade boys to $62.14 
for twelfth-grade girls. The term 
“proper clothing” means shoes with- 
out holes, clean and neat suits or 
sweaters, and the like. It is unlikely 
that society desires the schools to fur- 
nish clothes suitable for attending 
school or wants to see public funds so 
used for children from low-income 
homes. Yet unless such children have 
or can earn the money with which to 
buy proper clothing, they will not at- 
tend school. This problem is also 
commented on later in the article. 


VARIABILITY OF EXPENSES IN TERMS 
OF OCCUPATION OF PARENTS 


Table 2 indicates that there are 
differences in the expenditures of the 
occupational groups listed in the 
United States Census. For instance, 
the children of professional parents 
spent an average of $96.53, whereas 
children of operatives and kindred 
workers (railroad brakemen, share- 
croppers, fishermen, and the like) 
reported expenditures of $71.43. Thus 
it seems that there is a basic minimum 
which must be spent, irrespective of 
the family income, for boys and girls 
to stay in school with some decency. 
For example, 410 children of parents 
who were unemployed or unemploy- 
able (not included in Table 2) spent, 
on the average, $69.19. Obviously 
some of the families classed as unem- 
ployed and unemployable cannot pay 
such a sum, and the children therefore 
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drop out of school, particularly in 
times when jobs are readily available. 


VARIABILITY OF EXPENSES OF STU- 
DENTS IN SCHOOLS OF DIF- 
FERENT SIZES 


A glance at Table 3 indicates that 
the expenses increase as the size of the 
community increases. The median ex- 
penditure for schools in communities 
with populations of 2,500 or less was 
$63.00, and there are regular increases 
in cost as the size of the community 
grows. The median for schools in com- 
munities with populations of 100,000 
or over was $103.50. The lowest aver- 
age expenditure for any school was 
$19.24, reported by 72 students in the 
Peabody High School, Milledgeville, 
Georgia, a community with a popula- 
tion of less than 10,000. The highest 
average expenditure of $152.91 was re- 
ported by more than 700 students in 
the Northern High School at Detroit, 
Michigan. The larger schools are al- 
most invariably located in places 
where the standard of living and cost 
of living are higher than in smaller 
communities. It is true, too, that in 
larger communities there are more op- 
portunities for part-time gainful em- 
ployment, particularly in such times 
as the present war period. It is prob- 
ably true, also, that more expense is 
required for normal participation in 
school activities in schools located in 
large urban centers. 

We have known for twenty years 
that children from lower economic 
groups do not persist in high school. 
Lack of ability is only one reason why 
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the underprivileged children drop out 
of school. It is also clear that children 
from lower economic groups drop out 
of school because they or their parents 
cannot afford the cost of continuing. 
The data presented in this article do 
not indicate the minimum amount of 
money that is required to stay in 
school and maintain self-respect. They 
report only the average spent by stu- 
dents enrolled in selected schools in 
1942-43; they are indicative rather 


TABLE 3 


MEDIAN OF AVERAGE EXPENDITURES WITH- 
IN SCHOOLS MADE BY STUDENTS IN 
COMMUNITIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Number 
of 
Schools 


Median Ex- 
penditure 


Population of 
Community 


$ 63.00 
68.50 
78.50 
93.50 
103.50 


$ 75.75 


than conclusive. Certainly no one can 
claim that children from lower eco- 
nomic groups have equal access to ed- 
ucational opportunities when the av- 
erage expenditures for the students 
who participated in this study are 
nearly $90. For professional workers 
the expenditure of $80-$90 to pay the 
running expenses of boys and girls en- 
rolled in secondary school is a small 
matter. For families with annual in- 
comes of $1,000 or less (and one-third 
of the families in the country had in- 
comes of $1,000 or less in 1942), such 
an expenditure is an impossibility. 
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Even with an income of $2,000, the 
expenditure of $90 is one which could 
be made only after serious considera- 
tion, particularly if there are two or 
more children in the family. In 1942 
approximately three-fifths of the fami- 
lies in the United States had incomes 
of $2,000 or less." 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE FINDINGS 


It is a basic assumption of this 
article that every boy or girl who 
wishes to attend high school should 
have an opportunity to do so. It is 
fundamental to democracy that every 
able person should have an opportuni- 
ty to advance to the highest place on 
the educational ladder to which his 
ability will admit him, irrespective of 
the kind of job or the amount of in- 
come that his father has. Yet more 
than a fourth of the boys and girls of 
14-17 years of age were not in school 
in 1940.2 Not all these were able 
scholars. Many of them, however, 
were able but could not afford to at- 
tend school. The cost to individual 
students in 1942-43, nearly ninety 
dollars, indicates why some of them 
were not enrolled. 

There are two ways of equalizing 
educational opportunity: (1) provid- 
ing federal assistance to make the 

? Faith Williams and Mary P. Keohane, The 
American Standard of Living, p. 20. Problems in 
American Life, Unit No. 20. Washington: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies and Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1943. 

2 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. 
Population: Vol. II, Characteristics of the Popula- 
tion, Part 1, p. 11. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 


existing schools, particularly those in 
communities which cannot support 
adequate schools, better than they 
now are; (2) providing federal assist- 
ance to enable boys and girls to attend 
the secondary schools available to 
them, irrespective of how good the 
existing schools are. Both types of aid 
to equalize educational opportunity 
are necessary, and both should be 
sought. 

The burden of personal expenses, 
intolerable at present to many fami- 
lies in the United States, can be re- 
moved or lightened in several ways. 
Higher family incomes undoubtedly 
would solve the problem; perhaps we 
may have such incomes after the war. 
This, however, is a matter about 
which school men alone can do little. 

There are at least three ways by 
which the schools can minimize the 
personal expenses incident to attend- 
ing school. The first way is by absorb- 
ing the cost of activities, transporta- 
tion, supplies, lunches, and uniforms 
as part of the school budget. Such ac- 
tion would increase local school costs 
to a point where some communities 
could not carry the burden. A prefer- 
able solution is for the federal govern- 
ment to give financial assistance to en- 
able the local unit to assume these 
costs. 

A second method is the use of some 
form of federal assistance or welfare 
subsidy to allow young people to earn 
the necessary money for clothing and 
for their miscellaneous expenses. It is 
unlikely that society would wish to 
have clothing and spending money 
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given to young people by the school, 
but there is every reason why society 
should be willing to have young people 
earn the necessary money. If it seems 
preferable, young people could be al- 
lowed to earn, from welfare subsidies, 
all rather than some of the essential 
expenses incident to school attend- 
ance. This would relieve the school of 
responsibilities for free activity pro- 
grams, free lunches, more free sup- 
plies, and the like. 

During the war years in most com- 
munities, and afterward in some cities, 
a third method of relieving the burden 
of personal expenses is the inclusion of 
administrative provisions to allow 
part-time work and part-time school 
attendance. The “four-four” plan, 
which has gained its greatest populari- 


ty in California, has enabled thou- 
sands of boys and girls to assist in the 
war effort and to earn the money nec- 
essary to stay in school and still retain 
their self-respect. In many communi- 
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ties programs of flexible hours of work, 
the employment of co-ordinators to 
articulate the educational program 
with the work program, and the inclu- 
sion of a work report in the permanent 
record have been achieved. In these 
communities work and education will 
persist after the war—though with 
great difficulty if we suffer another de- 
pression such as that of the 1930’s. 

Probably all three of these sugges- 
tions will be used in combination. 
Certainly school administrators have 
a responsibility to see that no child is 
driven from the school when work is 
plentiful simply because he cannot 
afford to attend. School administra- 
tors have a responsibility to seek for 
aids which will provide the cost of 
transportation, lunches, school sup- 
plies, and the like. They must also 
seek funds now so that work oppor- 
tunities for pay will be available after 
the war, when jobs for young people 
will again be difficult to find. 
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WHY LATIN TEACHERS TEACH DERIVATION 


FRED S. DUNHAM 
University of Michigan 


A™ reading Mr. Foley’s article 
in the February issue of the 
School Review,’ I decided that a mes- 
sage which was freighted with so 
much sorrow for teachers of Latin 
should not go unchallenged. His 
earlier experience was not unlike that 
of thousands of others who studied 
Latin a generation ago under good 
teachers. He says: 


We just learned Latin and liked it 

With that solid preparation, several of us 
out of that class easily distinguished our- 
selves in Latin at college, where I received 
my highest marks in that subject, with less 
effort than I gave to most others. It was still 
“fun.” In later years I learned more Latin 
and liked it only the better. 


In fact, I could have said those very 
words about my own school days and 
have added that I liked Latin so well 
that I have taught it ever since. We 
have large enrolments in Latin at the 
University High School of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; but, if we taught 
it as Mr. Foley and I were taught, we 
should not have a corporal’s guard. 
Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur 
in illis. 

Mr. Foley criticizes Latin teachers 
for the emphasis which they place on 

*Louis Foley, “An Unorthodox View of 


Latin,” School Review, LII (February, 1944), 98- 
104. 


* 


derivation. He accuses them of “gross 
exaggeration” and “rationalization”’ 
in the use of the term “derived.” 
“Any word,” he says, “‘is glibly classi- 
fied as ‘Latin’ if its ancestry can be 
traced back to some Latin word, by 
however long or devious a path.” He 
then informs us: 

Most of the so-called “Latin” words in 
English—nearly all the common ones.... 
simply came into English as French words. 
.... To speak of French words as “Latin” 
is not merely irrelevance but impertinence, 
an arbitrary insistence on an artificial, 
pedantic point of view. 

I do not believe that Latin teachers, 
as a class, are more impertinent or in- 
sistent “on an artificial, pedantic 
point of view” than are professors of 
education. Be that as it may, let us 
give the Latin teachers a fair trial be- 
fore an impartial jury. 

English words of Latin origin, 
whether they have come into English 
indirectly through French or directly 
from Latin, are conveniently classified 
as “ear-Latin” derivatives and “eye- 
Latin” derivatives. A considerable 
number of the former were introduced 
into English by the Normans during 
the two centuries following their con- 
quest of England in 1066, but most of 
the French words in English came 
from Central French after 1250. The 
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language of the common people of 
Western Europe, which was inherited 
from spoken Latin and altered by 
ethnological influences, had become 
so disguised that it is often difficult to 
recognize the original Latin elements. 
These are, for the most part, the com- 
mon “French” words that had fol- 
lowed the “long” and “‘devious path” 
of the Middle Ages. The exact num- 
ber of these ear-Latin words, or 
French words of Latin origin, is not 
known, although Mr. Foley thinks 
they constitute “most of the so-called 
Latin words in English.” We are in- 
debted to Chaucer and his successors, 
who, by introducing these words into 
English, steered our language away 
from cumbersome Anglo-Saxon in- 
flection and endowed it with variety 
and flexibility. 

For several reasons, words of this 
class have very little value in the 
teaching of Latin. (1) Their spelling 
is so disguised that only a philologist 
can recognize the original Latin ele- 
ment. (2) They are for the most part 
words of common, everyday usage. 
(3) They are of little use in building a 
Latin vocabulary. Examples are “an- 
cestry,” “beef,” “chapter,” “impair,” 
“language,” “merchant,” “obey,” 
“onion,” “peer,” “royal.” An extreme 
case is “coy,” which contains not a 
single letter of its Latin ancestor, 
quies. All these words have an inter- 
esting story to tell; and, unless there is 
a law against making teaching inter- 
esting, the teacher of Latin should be 
forgiven if he occasionally includes 
them in the assignment for the bright- 


er pupils. However, the average stu- 
dent must be content to learn them 
from their direct use in English. 

More recent than the ear-Latin 
derivatives, or French words, are the 
eye-Latin derivatives, which were 
borrowed directly from classical Latin 
beginning with the period of the 
Renaissance. Every teacher in the 
field of the language arts is familiar 
with the tremendous change in the 
English language resulting from the 
invention of printing and the revival 
of interest in the classics. English 
writers, now familiar with Latin, not 
only corrected the faulty spelling of 
many French words, such as aventure 
and dette, but also introduced into 
English many words of pure Latin 
derivation. Since these words were 
not corrupted by the patois of the 
illiterate Middle Ages and therefore 
closely resemble the Latin words from 
which they are directly derived, not 
only are they suitable for study in a 
Latin class, but they serve the double 
purpose of teaching both Latin and 
English vocabulary." 

The number of words definitely 
known to have come into English 
through French is almost the same as 
the number known to have come di- 
rectly from Latin. However, a very 
large number of English words have 
cognates in French, and even the 
philologists do not know whether the 
immediate source of these words is 


*Some words of this class, for example, 
“typical,” “critical,” “aerial,” and “school,” 
go back to Greek, but they were thoroughly 
domiciled in Latin. 
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French or Latin. ‘‘Pernicious,”’ for ex- 
ample, has the French cognate perni- 
cieux, which throws no more light on 
the basic meaning than does the Eng- 
lish form. But when we trace its his- 
tory to the Latin perniciosus, an ad- 
jective form of pernicies, ‘“destruc- 
tion,” which in turn is an abstract 
noun from per, “completely,” plus 
necare, “to kill,” we then sense the 
basic meaning of “pernicious” as 
“deadly,” “destructive.” The French 
cognate does not tell us that. Whether 
we approach a word of this class 
through English or through French, 
only the Latin can reveal its true 
meaning. 

Since Mr. Foley says that “most of 
the so-called ‘Latin’ words in Eng- 
lish .... simply came into English as 
French words,” and since the most 
authoritative lexicographers state the 
known count from the two sources as 
about fifty-fifty, it is clear either that 
he possesses findings more recent than 
1934, the publication date of the new 
Merriam-Webster dictionary, or that 
he is claiming for French those words 
whose immediate source is unknown. 
Latin teachers would be making a real 
sacrifice were they to eliminate such 
words from their word studies. Wheth- 
er the Latin word studium, “eager- 
ness,” is the father or the grandfather 
of the English word “study,” it is 
quite as useful in teaching the real 
meaning of the word to an English- 
speaking pupil as it is in arousing the 
“eagerness” of a French child who 
uses the word étude. 

The fact that a word was used in 


Old French has little significance be- 
yond the fact that even in those days 
the Latin word still lived on in the 
spoken language of the people, bid- 
ing the time when it should come into 
the established literature of our own 
day. Indsmuch as our students do not 
study Old French or Late Latin, the 
vernacular of the late Middle Ages has 
little to offer by way of helping them 
to understand modern English and 
modern French. This statement does 
not hold, however, for Latin, with its 
highly developed literature, which 
made its debut into English and 
French literature by way of the print- 
ed page during the period of the 
Renaissance and has continued to en- 
rich our language down to the present 
time. 

With only a few exceptions, French 
words which have come into English 
are themselves derived from Latin. 
If these are included in the number of 
words of Latin ancestry, the total, ac- 
cording to Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, would constitute 80 per 
cent of our borrowed words.’ Since 
the borrowed words account for more 
than half of our total vocabulary, it is 
clear that the published estimates as 
to the percentage of Latin words in 
English cannot be greatly exagger- 
ated. The variation in estimates is 
due to the nature of the literature 
upon which the count is based. Mr. 


t James Hadley, ‘“‘A Brief History of the Eng- 
lish Language” (revised by George Lyman Kit- 
tredge), Webster’s New International Dictionary 
of the English Language, p. \xxxvi. Springfield, 
Massachusetts: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1934. 
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Foley objects to the inclusion in these 
estimates of French words of Latin 
derivation. If we exclude words de- 
rived from spoken French (“beef,” 
“garage,” “language,” “onion,” “rad- 
ish,” etc.) and the many military 
and scientific words borrowed from 
French, and then for full measure 
throw in the very large number of 
Latin-derived words with French 
cognates whose immediate source is 
doubtful, there still remains a very 
large number of words of intellectual 
significance, sufficiently large to jus- 
tify the inclusion of etymology among 
the objectives of instruction in Latin. 

After all, does it matter greatly 
whether English or French was the 
first to adopt the Latin word? The 
important question to ask is: What is 
its true meaning? If the English word 
happens to come through a French 
word which is identical in meaning, 
with little or no change in spelling, 
how does it enrich our concept of the 
word if we are not acquainted with the 
Roman ancestor which gave the word 
its basic and universal significance? 
Many word families of Latin origin 
appear in the etymologies of the dic- 
tionary in strange and wondrous ways. 
For instance, the first source given for 
“arbiter,” “arbitrary,” and “arbi- 
trate” is Latin; for “arbitration” and 
“arbitrator” the first sources are 
given as Old French and Middle Eng- 
lish, respectively. While the root is 
Latin, the explanation is misleading 
because the development of prefixes 
and suffixes in Latin, French, and 
English is the same. 


The value in derivative study lies 
not so much in tracing the word from 
English back to Latin as in beginning 
with the Latin word and building the 
modern English word with the aid of 
the Latin prefixes and suffixes. It has 
been estimated that more than 80 per 
cent of the Latin vocabulary has come 
into English. A knowledge of twenty- 
five Latin prefixes and fifty Latin 
suffixes in combination with about 
fifty Latin primitives will give one a 
command of English vocabulary such 
as can be gained in no other way. The 
process is creative in Latin exactly as 
it is in English, because the Romans 
used the same method of building 
word families. This objective can be 
attained to a reasonable degree of 
mastery in two years of Latin study. 
The teachers surely do not need to 
apologize for an objective which is rec- 
ognized as an important aim of general 
education. Etymology is taught with 
more economy of time and more effec- 
tively in Latin than in English. Stu- 
dents find the study interesting and 
profitable at the time they are study- 
ing Latin; and, when they return ten 
years later, they often mention the 
word studies as the phase of Latin 
which they most enjoyed and remem- 
ber best. 

Etymology becomes an “llegiti- 
mate” argument for Latin in the cur- 
riculum only when it is overempha- 
sized, to the neglect of the well- 
established values. It is indeed re- 
freshing to hear an educationist argue 
for Latin, first, by maintaining that 
Latin presents “a certain kind of 
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mental discipline which young people 
of our day seem unlikely to get other- 
wise” and, second, by appealing to the 
traditional reason so long prevalent 
among English gentlemen and our 
Colonial forebears, when Latin was 
“‘a nice thing to know’....and a 
pleasant intellectual contact.” But I 
fear those reasons would seem rather 
nebulous and unconvincing to our 
modern youth, who must know what 
they are going to get out of a subject 
before they elect it. I quite agree with 
Mr. Foley’s “real arguments”; but, 
when I consider the nature of imma- 
ture adolescents, I believe that the in- 
tangibles are more wisely regarded as 
outcomes. Personal satisfaction can- 
not precede the experience. 

Teachers of Latin are fortunate in 
this pragmatic age in having at least 
one “practical” reason that is neither 
“perniciously misleading” nor “spe- 
cious.” Numerous tests scientifically 
conducted during the past twenty 
years have conclusively established 
the validity of derivative study. It is 
not my purpose to review the results 
of the many studies, which are famil- 
iar to Latin teachers and students of 
education. Two citations will be suffi- 
cient to show that the contributions of 
Latin study to the growth of English 
vocabulary are not a “gross exaggera- 
tion.” Whether the immediate source 
of the Latin-derived words used in 
these tests is French or Latin is im- 
material. In either case the results are 
the same. 

The first and by far the most ex- 
tensive study is described in an excel- 


lent article by W. L. Carr.’ He re- 
ports that in a series of tests given to 
several thousand ninth-grade pupils 
during the years 1921-23, the Latin 
pupils showed a superiority in gains, 
after only one year of Latin, of more 
than four to one over the non-Latin 
pupils. It is interesting to note also 
the author’s observation that, on a 
test which was given to eight thou- 
sand ninth-grade pupils in fifty-nine 
schools, the question containing the 
word “paternal” (which no one would 
associate with French) was correctly 
answered by only 45 per cent of the 
non-Latin pupils, as compared with 
97 per cent for the Latin pupils. 

A similar, but more recent, deriva- 
tive study given in three high schools 
of Portland, Oregon, in March, 1942, 
is reported in the Classical Outlook. 
The results conclusively favor the 
Latin group. Although the average 
intelligence quotient was approxi- 
mately the same for the Latin group 
and the non-Latin group, the average 
score of the Latin group was 79.34 as 
compared with 48.37 for the non- 
Latin group. The extremes of the 
scores are revealing. Of those scoring 
below 50, seventy-three were of the 
non-Latin group and four were of the 
Latin group. Of those scoring above 
80, ninety-five belonged to the Latin 
group as compared with only three 
in the non-Latin group. 


*W. L. Carr, “By Their Fruits,” Classical 
Journal, XXXVII (March, 1942), 334-50. 

?Mary N. Parounagian, “The Portland 
Derivatives Test,’’ Classical Outlook, XIX 
(March, 1942), 54-55- 
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In all the carefully conducted tests 
of this sort, the results favor the Latin 
students. Latin is an economical way 
of gaining a mastery of English vo- 
cabulary. Teachers of Latin have al- 
ways believed this; now they know it. 

Latin is unquestionably “the best 
all-round language” for anyone to 
study if he would have his eyes opened 
to language structure; if he wishes to 
read the more serious books; if he 
wishes to have an oral command of 
English that is somewhat better than 
that of the shop or the corner grocery 
store. I quite agree with Mr. Foley, 
however, when he says, “If anybody 
wants to learn a ‘Romance language,’ 
let him attack it directly,” provided 
he has in mind the oral objective. If 
one wishes to speak a language, the 
direct method is undoubtedly the 


best. Teachers of modern languages 
may well borrow a leaf from the Army 
and the Navy. While traveling in 
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Europe in 1936, I was constantly 
amazed at the glibness with which 
waiters and guides spoke five or six 
languages, and yet they were not 
“educated” people. It is not at all 
likely that teachers of foreign lan- 
guages will be led too far astray by the 
conversational objective, or by the 
speed-up program of wartime. It 
takes time to acquire a knowledge of 
the literature and life of a people. The 
cultural objective is best in times of 
peace regardless of the language se- 
lected for study. The reasons for 
choosing a particular language are, of 
course, complex, and the choice 
should be made on the basis of the in- 
dividual’s peculiar needs, ability, and 
ambition. In general, however, the 
language to choose is the one with the 
richest literature, the one that can 
make the greatest contribution to the 
individual’s intellectual life and enjoy- 
ment. 
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POSITIVE BEHAVIOR: DEFINITION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


JOHN B. 


GEISEL 


University of Chicago 


DEFINITION 


EHAVIOR that tends to satisfy the 
desires of the respondent is posi- 

tive behavior. It will become apparent 
that by this definition some positive 
behavior may lead to antisocial (so- 
called ‘‘negative’’) responses and 


hence is not recommended. Further- 
more, some behavior that is itself 
socially acceptable and apparently 
positive is not, by this definition, 
actually positive because it does not 


tend to satisfy the desires of the re- 
spondent. The reverse is also true: 
some behavior that is socially not ac- 
ceptable and apparently negative is 
yet actually positive because it oper- 
ates to satisfy the desires of the re- 
cipient. These propositions and illus- 
trations of them are to be considered 
in the following paragraphs, the inten- 
tion being to provide basic under- 
standings and specific applications of 
positive behavior. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF POSITIVE 
BEHAVIOR 


Actions that can be classified under 
the following headings are custom- 
arily called positive: showing interest, 
agreeing, making balanced criticisms, 
approving, showing affection, co-oper- 
ating, protecting, praising, under- 


standing, and forgiving." All these are 
alike in one respect: they take into 
account the other fellow’s wants and 
enhance his realization of them. Let 
us examine a few illustrations to clari- 
fy this point. 

Four high-school Seniors were be- 
ginning to discuss the Junior play 
after the first performance. John said, 
“They were very amateurish and 
corny, don’t you think?” The re- 
sponses were as follows: 

EvELyn: They sure were! 

Jim: I don’t think so. I think they were 
O.K. 

Joun (to Jim): Whaddayuh mean, 
O.K.! 

HELEN: They were amateurish, all right; 
but maybe they’ll be better tomorrow night. 
Come to think of it, we were pretty awful 
last year ourselves. 

Joun: Oh, I guess we weren’t so hot 
either. They did all right for their first crack 
at it. 


This conversation contained three 
typical responses to John’s first nega- 
tive remark: Evelyn’s, a positive one; 
Jim’s, clearly negative; and Helen’s, 
a balanced criticism. The positive re- 
sponse gave the speaker agreement 
and had the force of saying, “I stand 


For a discussion of specific illustrations un- 
der each of these headings, see John B. Geisel, 
“Cues to Positive and Negative Behavior,” 
School Review, LII (January, 1944), 41-46. 
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POSITIVE BEHAVIOR 


with you; your opinion fits in; you be- 
long.”’ Hence it satisfied John’s desire 
to be accepted.’ The negative response 
gave him disagreement and had the 
force of saying, ‘““You stand alone; I 
do not accept your opinion (which in 
this instance stands for you); hence I 
reject you.” This response did not 
fulfil John’s desire for acceptance. In 
effect, it did just the reverse, and he 
involuntarily responded to it with an- 
other negative comment that implied 
rejection toward Jim. 

Helen’s answer contained agree- 
ment and also additional truth; it is a 
balanced criticism and helped John to 
modify his opinion. In effect, Helen’s 
comment says, “I accept your opin- 
ion; hence I accept you; and I add 
this point of view to complete the pic- 
ture.” John’s desire for acceptance 
was satisfied, and he immediately was 
able to return acceptance to Helen’s 
additional point of view. Then he re- 
vised his previously expressed criti- 
cism by saying that, although the 
Juniors were amateurish, they did 
pretty well, considering. 

When Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson recently visited the technical 
training center at Willow Run, the 
supervisor of training classes said to 
him, within the hearing of a certain 
instructor, “I’d like to have you see 
what’s going on here, General.’’ The 
instructor was then introduced to the 
official from Washington and, when 
the latter asked, “What does go on 


t Among the most fundamental desires com- 
mon to normal people in our culture are the de- 
sires to live, to love, to excel, to be accepted, and 
to believe in something lasting. 
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here?” the supervisor turned to the in- 
structor and said, “You tell him about 

Mr. Patterson spent the next half- 
hour keenly interested in everything 
the instructor had to say. The entire 
incident appealed to the instructor’s 
desire to excel, though he may not 
have been aware of the fact. The su- 
pervisor implicitly praised him by 
leading a distinguished person to his 
department; this was as much as to* 
say, “I think this man is doing out- 
standing work.” Giving him an intro- 
duction to the Under Secretary of War 
was gratifying; then telling him to do 
the explaining provided him with an- 
other opportunity to assert himself in 
a field in which he excelled. The Gen- 
eral, in showing interest and remain- 
ing so long, was positive also because 
his action, like that of the supervisor, 
satisfied the instructor’s desire to ex- 
cel. The effect of these satisfactions 
was to intensify the instructor’s inter- 
est in self-attainment through greater 
service for the men who had approved 
of him. 

Positive behavior thus takes into 
account the other fellow’s desires and 
enhances his realization of them. Be- 
coming sensitive to other people’s 
wants and gaining ability to respond 
positively to them are, however, far 
more difficult than listing illustrations 
in an article. Indeed, this is the life- 
long task in human relations, for 
which an attitude of affection or un- 
selfishness must be laid down as the 
foundation. Many persons do not 
possess either this attitude or the tech- 
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niques of positive behavior as uncon- 
scious habit patterns. Though it is 
possible to develop these patterns 
even after maturity is reached, it takes 
time and constant, conscious effort. 
Ideally these things are learned in in- 
fancy from parents, brothers, and 
sisters and are then developed further 
through education. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF POSITIVE 
BEHAVIOR 


When education everywhere recog- 
nizes the importance of human rela- 
tions, more people will be familiar not 
only with the positive techniques that 
make for happiness but also with the 
reasons why they do. Why is it that 
sarcasm, faultfinding, and negation 
tend to stimulate people to inappro- 
priate responses and that understand- 
ing, approval, agreement, balanced 
criticism, etc., stimulate people to 
socially appropriate responses? In the 
past we have rested with such cx- 
planations as “Give a dog a bad 
name, and he’ll live up to it,” but this 
and similar sayings are not explana- 
tions at all. 

Positive stimulation is effective in 
influencing the respondent’s behavior 
because it either helps him to continue 
in, or improve upon, present activities 
or releases him from activities not 
sought by the stimulator. By referring 
to the first illustration given above, 
we can readily see that, when John’s 
desires were satisfied, he did not re- 
assert his faultfinding opinion about 
the players. He may have been a little 
jealous of the Junior play cast; per- 
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haps he felt inferior about his own 
ability in comparison with theirs; or 
several factors may have motivated 
his destructive criticism. When his 
criticism was accepted by Helen, he 
was able to think more clearly and 
take other factors into account. He 
then became positive. Helen’s positive 
behavior stimulated him to a positive 
response because it released him 
from whatever his primary desires 
were and enabled him to consider 
Helen’s desire, namely, to evaluate 
the performance in terms of the play- 
ers’ inexperience. 

On the other hand, when Jim dis- 
agreed with John, the latter reasserted 
himself negatively with an intimidat- 
ing remark: ‘Whaddayuh mean, 
O.K!” This was another effort to 
obtain agreement, though it was not 
an effort that could succeed, for cow- 
ing and intimidating are not effective 
in securing appropriate responses. 
Jim’s negative response did not satisfy 
John’s desires but rather thwarted 
them and served to stimulate John to 
make another negative statement, 
namely, the intimidating one. 

We can see this process repeated 
in life everywhere around us. One 
person suggests something; another 
ridicules him or disagrees; the first 
person’s wants are thwarted, and he 
repeats his suggestion with more 
force; the other person opposes it 
more forcefully; the first person is 
accordingly still more thwarted in 
his desire and states his case with 
still greater insistence; and so on, un- 
til a serious argument ensues, friend- 
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ship is broken, or enemies are made. 
The vicious cycle thus outlined is 
common to all walks of life, yet it 
would not take place if both were not 
party to it. If one were positive and 
helped the other to shift his interest 
from self to something or someone 
else, this vicious cycle would not de- 
velop. Here we see the reciprocal 
nature of human relations. 

In studying John’s behavior, we 
are dealing with an illustration in 
which a negative, antisocial act is 
responded to by acceptance. His com- 
ment about the players was not the 
kind that on its face value merited 
approval or acceptance. Neverthe- 
less, disapproval intensified his criti- 
cal attitude, while acceptance helped 
him to alter his conduct from nega- 
tive to positive. The other illustration, 
that of the men at the training center, 
is somewhat different because it did 
not involve acceptance of any anti- 
social act. In this illustration positive 
behavior stimulated a person to con- 
tinue or improve behavior that was 
acceptable. Under Secretary of War 
Patterson and the supervisor fulfilled 
the instructor’s desire to be impor- 
tant or to excel and stimulated him to 
further effort along lines of service. 
Positive conduct was effective in this 
case because it recognized the in- 
structor’s desire to do superior work 
and intensified his efforts in the same 
direction. 

In situations that involve anti- 
social conduct, whether by speaking 
or by doing evil, acceptance of the anti- 
social activity may lead to its con- 
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tinuation. Such would be the case, for 
example, if one were to agree with a 
person who is destroying another’s 
reputation or if one were to approve of 
criminal actions. The approval would 
be positive insofar as it tended to 
satisfy the wants of the antisocial 
person, but the approval itself would 
also be antisocial. Here is the one 
exception in which positive behavior 
is socially detrimental and in which 
negative behavior—disapproval, dis- 
agreement, rejection—is definitely in- 
dicated. 

Positive behavior, then, is that 
which recognizes the wants of another 
person and tends to satisfy them. It 
is effective in human relations be- 
cause it either helps the person to 
continue in, or to improve on, present 
activities or releases him from purely 
personal desires. We shall see how 
complex the practice of positive tech- 
niques may become. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONTENT 
AND STIMULUS VALUE 


There are a number of situations 
in which behavior that is obviously 
positive does not lead to positive re- 
sponses from others. Any number of 
illustrations might be mentioned in 
which an act whose apparent content 
is positive intensifies rather than mod- 
ifies the negative conduct of the one 
acted upon. For example, when a 
teacher tries to help a pupil get over a 
despondent mood by saying, “It’s 
not so bad. Just snap out of it,” the 
pupil may respond with more tears or 
resentment. This situation does not 
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seem to follow the rule that positive 
behavior begets positive responses. 

Another example is the familiar ex- 
perience of a manager, an executive, 
or a school official who finds an abu- 
sive client becoming more and more 
abusive even in the face of self-control, 
listening, and acceptance on the part 
of the former. The positive—that is, 
socially acceptable—behavior of the 
executive in this case does not stimu- 
late the client to socially acceptable 
responses. 

There are also occasions when 
positive conduct can be disadvanta- 
geous. Friendliness, kindness, approv- 
al, and the like are sometimes in- 
terpreted as methods for soliciting 
good will. A pupil who so regards 
these actions feels it quite unnecessary 
to reciprocate in any way. He does 
nothing to earn this kindly treatment, 
and, feeling himself assured of getting 
it constantly, he may actually spurn 
it. Here, again, conduct that is posi- 
tive in its content makes the pupil re- 
spond with negation and thus works 
to the disadvantage of the teacher. 

These are but a few of the situations 
appearing to be exceptions to the 
principle that positive behavior be- 
gets positive responses. On first glance 
they would seem to argue that acting 
positively is not a generally effective 
procedure in human relations. On 
further analysis, however, they do not 
prove to be exceptions and do not 
demonstrate limitations to truly posi- 
tive action. 

In the first situation a sad pupil 
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does not respond as desired when 
the teacher says, “It’s not so bad. 
Just snap out of it.” What are the 
dejected pupil’s desires? These must 
be known if a stimulus that fulfils 
them is to be given. Does the child 
actually want to snap out of it? Does 
he like the idea of feeling blue? Does 
he think there is sufficient cause for 
his sadness? These questions would be 
answered variously, depending on 
the individual, and the action taken 
would, therefore, have to be different 
in each case. Some people, we know, 
enjoy being dejected; they like to re- 
main inert, concentrating richly on 
the immensity of their misfortune. 
To say to them, “It’s not so bad,” is 
like saying, “Your grief is not so 
serious as you make it out to be. I 
don’t sympathize with you.” The 
teacher’s intention may be to help, 
but the effect is negative because of 
an implicit criticism. 

Perhaps it would be more effective 
to listen to the pupil if he wishes to 
talk about his troubles, and then to 
say, “I can see how you would feel 
about it. If I were in your situation, 
I’d feel bad too.” This would be ac- 
ceptance and understanding. The 
dejected child would be likely to 
shift his attention away from himself 
when someone understood how tre- 
mendous his misfortune was. His de- 
sire to have his troubles recognized 
would be fulfilled. Positive behavior 
toward him might appear to en- 
courage him in his mood; but, in- 
asmuch as it tends to satisfy his basic 
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wants and enables him to shift to more 
socially appropriate behavior, its stim- 
ulus value could be positive. 

The second exception involves an 
irate customer or client in the act of 
abusing an executive. More often 
than not, an attitude of acceptance 
and quiet listening (both, obviously, 
positive reactions) will be effective. 
After a few minutes of abuse the 
angry one becomes more self-con- 
tained; his desire to punish the ex- 
ecutive wanes; and he can begin to 
reason. There are instances, however, 
when the irate person only becomes 
more irate as the manager against 
whom he is leveling his hostility con- 
tinues to control himself and listens 
with an attitude of acceptance. 

A high-school principal once en- 
countered such a person and noticed 
that, instead of helping the parent get 
things off his chest, he was actually 
making the parent more disturbed. 
He then reversed his technique and 
for a brief moment put on a scene, 
made a few caustic remarks, and, to 
all appearances, lost control of his 
temper, too. The parent was sur- 
prised; he stood wide-eyed, open- 
mouthed, staring at the principal. 
Then, at the first opportunity, he 
seized on an overstatement of the 
principal, and the following conversa- 
tion took place. 


PARENT: You haven’t any right to say 
that. 

PRINCIPAL: Well, maybe I haven’t. May- 
be I got a little hot under the collar. I 
shouldn’t have lost my temper, but you were 
saying some things that got me. 
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PARENT: I might have said some things I 
shouldn’t have, but I want that kid of mine 
to graduate, and I don’t know what to do 
with him. 

PRINCIPAL: We really both want the same 
thing when you come down to it. Let’s see, 
now, would it help to try this? 

From here on, the parent’s responses 
were positive, more appropriate to 
the problem of helping his son suc- 
ceed in school. 

Why did the self-controlled, cor- 
rect, apparently positive conduct of 
the principal fail to secure the right 
response from the irate parent? Per- 
haps the parent wanted to hurt the 
principal and was frustrated. His 
lack of self-control was emphasized by 
the superb control of the principal; 
the contrast emphasized his own 
weakness. His inadequacy in handling 
his son was a frustration to which he 
made a familiar reaction—flying off 
the handle at someone else’s expense. 
This negative conduct increased as 
his frustrations increased by con- 
trast with the self-control of the 
principal. When he suddenly found 
the principal losing control of him- 
self, the father could feel that, after 
all, he had succeeded in punishing 
the principal. Besides, this principal 
was not perfect, either. The parent 
had lost control of himself (and did 
not approve of himself for having 
done so), but the principal had also 
become angry. By comparison, the 
parent rose in his own estimation. At 
least he was not so far beneath the 
principal that they could not get to- 
gether on the same emotional plane. 
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Then the principal went on to admit 
that he had lost his temper; it was 
easy after that to be positive in re- 
sponse and to admit the same error. 
The next thought was a constructive 
one, back to the problem: “I want 
that kid of mine to graduate, and I 
don’t know what to do with him.” 

The apparently negative behavior 
of the principal had a positive stimu- 
lus value for the parent because it 
gave him a bit of punishment, which 
he unconsciously craved in return for 
his own conduct, and it also removed 
his feeling of inferiority in relation to 
one who had been perfectly self-con- 
trolled. Before this man could begin 
to think constructively about his 
problem, he needed the punishment as 
well as a common ground for dis- 
cussion. In supplying these needs, 
the principal was really positive, al- 
though his actions seemed to be the 
reverse. As a matter of fact, all his 
previous conduct—listening, practic- 
ing self-control, and showing a will- 
ingness to hear the man’s story—was 
negative in its effect, for it heightened 
the man’s frustrations. None of the 
parent’s wants was being fulfilled un- 
til the principal became angry. Posi- 
tive behavior is thus positive in terms 
of its stimulus value for the recipient, 
and there are occasions when appar- 
ently negative and antisocial conduct 
is positive. 

Also listed among the difficulties 
met when positive techniques are 
used is the apparently negative in- 
fluence that such techniques have on 


children who take them as unwelcome 
solicitations for their friendship. In- 
stead of responding in like manner to 
friendliness and courtesy, they dis- 
regard or actually spurn the kindness 
extended to them. From previous 
discussion it will be evident that 
positive behavior is not satisfying to 
these pupils. They have no desire to 
develop a friendship with the teacher. 
Therefore they do not respond with 
positive reactions. They want to be 
left alone. In these instances, again, 
behavior that seems to be negative has 
a positive value, while behavior that 
appears to be positive has a negative 
value for the recipient. Frequently 
children who are left to themselves 
eventually make overtures of friend- 
ship to those who leave them alone. 
Then for the teacher to respond in 
like manner would be positive in its 
stimulus value as well as in its obvious 
content. 
CONCLUSION 

It may be felt that undue emphasis 
has been given to wishy-washy con- 
duct—agreeing, approving, helping, 
understanding, forgiving, and so 
forth—and that positive behavior as 
outlined here, if logically carried to 
its conclusion (excepting positive 
stimulation in antisocial instances), 
would lead to a ‘‘door-mat society” in 
which everyone fawned on everyone 
else. Although there seems to the 
writer little indication that such a 
difficulty would rise to catastrophic 
dimensions in Western civilization, it 
will be admitted that each person has 
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the duty of developing his own abili- 
ties to their utmost in the direction of 
service and that pursuing this duty 
will involve frequent compromise be- 
tween consideration for others and 
consideration for one’s own desires. 
This is a problem unique for each in- 
dividual, to be worked out in the area 
somewhere between total selfishness 
and total self-abnegation. 

We cannot say (for our society has 
not tried it on a big scale or over any 
considerable length of time) that a 
consistent pattern of positive be- 


havior would interfere with _self- 
development. Certain kinds of com- 
petition might be modified—competi- 
tion for material gain, perhaps. This 
type of competition might then con- 
ceivably be replaced by competition 
for service—a basic cultural aim in 
which positive conduct would have 
more congenial soil. Even so, every 
individual would have to choose at 
times whether to pursue his own de- 
sires or to deny them in favor of 
another’s. Life will never relieve us 
from making choices. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE THEORY OF 
TEST CONSTRUCTION, AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD anp KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


HE following bibliography, with 

a few exceptions, has been select- 
ed from issues of educational and psy- 
chological journals from March, 1943, 
to January, 1944, inclusive. Sharp 
distinctions do not exist between the 
fields covered in this list, but, as an 
assistance to the student with special 
interests in one or more of the fields, 
the references have been classified 
under the following categories: theo- 


ry and use of statistical methods, 
problems of test construction, and 
factor analysis. No articles dealing 
primarily with the use of tests have 
been included because these items 
are distributed functionally in other 
lists in the cycle, such as those dealing 


with secondary-school instruction, 


guidance, etc. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


. BAXTER, BRENT. ‘The Problem of Re- 

liability in Relation to Factorial De- 
sign,” Journal of General Psychology, 
XXIX (July, 1943), 157-61. 
A short discussion, illustrated with a nu- 
merical example, of the importance of re- 
liability of data used in an analysis of 
variance study, particularly in the case of 
interactions. 


. Burr, I. W., and Hosson, R. L. 
“Significance of Differences in Propor- 


402. 


403. 


37° 


tions with Constant Sample Frequen- 
cies in Each Pair,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXXIV (May, 


1943), 307-12. 

A graphical method “of ascertaining, at a 
pre-determined level of confidence, whether 
the differences between the proportions are 
significant” when a number of pairs of pro- 
portions based on constant numbers of 
cases are involved. 


. BuTLER, JoHN M. Corrections to earlier 


article, Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXIV (December, 1943), 
568. 

Corrects printing errors that were made in 
an article by Butler which was listed as 
Item 364 of the selected references appear- 
ing in the June, 1943, number of the School 
Review. 

CHAMBERS, E. G. “Statistics in Psy- 
chology and the Limitations of the 
Test Method,” British Journal of 
Psychology, XXXIII (May, 1943), 
189-99. 

A warning to psychologists that they 
should not be unmindful of the basic 
assumptions on which their statistical 
work rests. A number of these assumptions 
are pointed out and critically discussed. 


CowpEen, Duptey J. “Correlation 
Concepts and the Doolittle Method,” 
Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXXVIII (September, 
1943), 327-34- 

Relates the Doolittle method to the con- 
cept that “the coefficient of determina- 
tion r? is the proportion of variation in 
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the dependent variable that has been ex- 
plained by variations in the independent 
variable or variables.” 


. CRONBACH, LEE J. ‘Note on the Re- 
liability of Ratio Scores,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, III 
(Spring, 1943), 67-70. 

Points out the source of certain difficulties 
in the interpretation of measures of the 
reliability of ratio scores. 


. FESTINGER, LEON. “An Exact Test of 
Significance for Means of Samples 
Drawn from Populations with an Ex- 
ponential Frequency Distribution,” 
Psychometrika, VIII (September, 1943), 
153-60. 

“The mathematical derivation of a test 
for determining the fiducial limits of, and 
significance of difference between, means 
when the samples are drawn from expo- 
nential populations is presented,” together 
with three numerical applications. 


. FESTINGER, LEon. “A Statistical Test 


for Means of Samples from Skew 
Populations,”’ Psychometrika, VIII (De- 
cember, 1943), 205-10. 

Presents a “test for determining signifi- 
cance of differences between means of 
samples which are drawn from positively 


skewed populations, more specifically, 
those having a Pearson Type III distribu- 
tion function.” 


. GARRETT, E. “Analysis of 
Variance in Psychological Research,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVI (April, 1943), 631-32. 

A short explanation of the reasons why 
Fisher’s analysis of variance is useful to 
psychologists. 


. GARRETT, HENRY E. “The Discrimi- 
nant Function and Its Use in Psy- 
chology,” Psychometrika, VIII (June 
1943), 65-79. 

“R. A. Fisher’s method of determining a set 
of weights for the linear combination of the 
scores in a battery of tests is explained and 


409. 


412. 


. JOHNSON, 


371 


illustrated. The relationship of this method 
to combination by multiple-regression 
methods is shown.” 


Hayes, SAMUEL P., Jr. “Tables of the 
Standard Error of Tetrachoric Corre- 
lation Coefficient,” Psychometrika, VIII 
(September, 1943), 193-203. 

Presents tables of ¢,*/N for selected values 
of the tetrachoric coefficient of correlation. 


. HirscHMAn, ALBERT O. “On Measures 


of Dispersion for a Finite Distribution,” 
Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXXVIII (September, 
1943), 346-52. 

Shows some algebraic relationships be- 
tween measures of dispersion for the parts 
of a distribution which lie above and below 
the mean or median and the corresponding 
measures for the entire distribution. 


. Jackson, RoBert W. B. “Approxi- 


mate Multiple Regression Weights,’ 
Journal of Experimental Education, 
XI (March, 1943), 221-25. 

Suggests a number of means of approxi- 
mating multiple-regression weights for 
problems involving so many variables that 
exact methods are not practicable. 


Janis, Irvine L., and FADNER, Ray- 
MOND H. “‘A Coefficient of Imbalance 
for Content Analysis,” Psychometrika, 
VIII (June, 1943), 105-19. 

Develops a “coefficient of imbalance” 
applicable to any type of communication 
whose content may be classified as favor- 
able, unfavorable, neutral, and non-rele- 
vant. 


H. M. “Multiple Con- 
tingency versus Multiple Correlation; 
an Old Time-saving Way of Handling 
Multiple Contingency,” American 
Journal of Psychology, LVII (January, 
1944), 49-62. 

Describes the method of multiple con- 
tingency for classifying individuals with 
respect to a dichotomous criterion on the 
basis of a number of predictor dichotomies. 
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414. JOHNSON, PALMER O. “‘Uses of Fisheri- 


an Statistics,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXVI (April, 1943), 627- 
30. 

Discusses some of “Student’s” and R. A. 
Fisher’s contributions to the science of 
statistics. 


. JURGENSEN, CLIFForD E. “A Nomo- 
graph for Rapid Determination of 
Medians,” Psychometrika, VIII (De- 
cember, 1943), 265-69. 

Describes a simply constructed nomograph 
which can be used quickly and accurately 
by inexperienced clerks when a large num- 
ber of medians or other percentiles are 
required for the same number of observa- 
tions. 


. MERRINGTON, MAXINE, and THOMP- 
SON, CATHERINE M. “Tables of Per- 
centage Points of the Inverted Beta 
(F) Distribution,” Biometrika, XX 
(April, 1943), 73-88. 

Tables of the following percentage points 
of F, useful in the analysis of variance, 
are presented to five significant figures: 
50 per cent, 25 per cent, 10 per cent, 5 
per cent, 2.5 per cent, 1 per cent, and 0.5 
per cent. 


. PETERS, CHARLES C. “‘Misuses of the 
Fisher Statistics,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXVI (March, 1943), 
546-49. 

A criticism of a tendency to apply Fisher’s 
techniques to situations in which the basic 
assumptions cannot be met. 


. ALEXANDER J. “Comparison 
of Methods of Calculating Mental Age 
Equivalents,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXIV (March, 1943), 
152-65. 

Considers several procedures for determin- 
ing mental-age equivalents for raw scores. 


. Pratt, Joun R. “A Mechanical De- 
termination of Correlation Coefficients 
and Standard Deviations,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, 
XXXVIII (September, 1943), 311-18. 


Describes a device by which one can find 
correlation coefficients accurate to within 
2 per cent and standard deviations accurate 
to within 1 per cent or better. 


. Ruton, P. J. “Fisher’s ¢-Test as a 


Special Case of His z-Test,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, XI (March, 
1943), 245-49. 

Derives the z-test “in a situation which 
yields the special case of the ¢-test” and 
shows “‘that the ¢-test comes therefrom.” 


. ScaTEs, Douctas E. “Characteristics 


of Kurtosis,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, XI (March, 1943), 226-37. 
The nature of kurtosis and formulas for 
measuring kurtosis are herein explored by 
adding (or subtracting) weights to a normal 
curve in such a way as not to disturb 
symmetry. 


. TRIMBLE, H. C., and CRONBACH, 


LEE J. “A Practical Procedure for 
the Rigorous Interpretation of Test- 
Retest Scores in Terms of Pupil 
Growth,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXVI (March, 1943), 481-88. 
Proposes a chart to assist in the evaluation 
of pupil growth. Presents a sample chart 
and illustrates its use. 


. Tsao, FEt. “Is AQ or F Score the Last 


Word in Determining Individual Ef- 
fort?” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXXIV (December, 1943), 
513-25. 

A detailed analysis of three measures of 
individual effort, namely, accomplishment 
quotient, effort score, and efficiency ratio. 
Comparison of these measures with a new 
measure, effort quotient, is suggested by 
the author. 


. WALKER, HELEN M. Elementary Sta- 


tistical Methods. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1943. Pp. xxvi+368. 


A textbook designed to cover one semester 
of work in elementary statistics. Intro- 
duces the student to descriptive statistics 
and prepares him for instruction in in- 
ferential statistics. 
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PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


. Barry, Ropert F. “Some Notes on 
the Use of Optional Test Items,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXIV (November, 1943), 503-8. 

Points out some of the problems that arise 


when optional test questions are given to 
pupils at the ninth-grade level. 


. BATEMAN, RicHarp M. “The Con- 
struction and Evaluation of a Scale 
To Measure Attitude toward Any Edu- 
cational Program,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXVI (March, 1943), 
502-6. 

Describes technique employed to develop 
a general attitude scale. 


. Burt, Cyrit. “Validating Tests for 
Personnel Selection,” British Journal of 
Psychology, XXXIV (September, 
1943), I-19. 

A summary of statistical devices for the 
selection of individuals either for a trade 
or for promotion to higher rank. 


. CASANOVA, TEOBALDO. “The Weight- 
ing of Tests Measuring the Same Func- 
tion in Terms of Their Length,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, XI 
(March, 1943), 238-42. 

Author’s purpose is “to provide a simple 
method of weighting tests to be combined 
into a sum, in terms of their length, which 
....may be expected to yield approxi- 
mately correct results” with similar tests 
of rather uniform subject matter. 


. COPELAND, JoHN S., and GILLILAND, 
A. R. “A Comparison of the Validity 
and Reliability of Three Types of Ob- 
jective Examinations,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXXIV (April, 
1943), 242-46. 

The validity and reliability of true-false, 
multiple-choice, and matching tests given 
to 180 college students are ascertained in 
terms of time required for taking the 
tests. 


430. CRONBACH, LEE J. “On Estimates of 


Test Reliability,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXXIV (Novem- 
ber, 1943), 485-94. 
Discusses the conditions under which the 
split-half method of estimating test re- 
liability may be used. 


. Curtis, Francis D., DARLING, WEs- 


LEY C., and SHERMAN, NINE HENRY. 
“A Study of the Relative Values of 
Two Modifications of the True-False 
Test,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXVI (March, 1943), 517-27. 
Comparisons are made between two types 
of true-false tests administered to 455 
pupils in high-school science classes. 


. ENGELHART, Max D. “How Teachers 


Can Improve Their Tests,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, XXV_ (September- 
December, 1943), 16-24. 

Offers concrete suggestions to aid teachers 
in the construction of objective tests. In- 
cludes an abac for use in the analysis of test 
items. 


. Forey, Louis. “A Test of Tests,” 


School Review, LI (June, 1943), 360-68. 
Subjects the items of a current test of 
English usage to a critical examination 
from the standpoint of validity. 


. GULLIKSEN, Haroxp. “‘A Course in the 


Theory of Mental Tests,” Psychomet- 
rika, VIII (December, 1943), 223-45. 
Gives an outline for a course in test theory 
for which a foundation in elementary sta- 
tistics is a prerequisite. Included also are 
reading assignments, problems, and a bib- 
liography of ninety-eight items. 


. Jackson, Joseru. “The Influence of 


Machine-scoring on Spelling Test Re- 
sults,” Journal of Psychology, XV 
(April, 1943), 277-83. 

Exhibits differences in results of manual- 
scored tests and machine-scored tests in 
an experiment in which the same material 
was used in both tests. 
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436. Jackson, RoBert W. B., and FER- 


cuson, GeorcE A. “A Plea for a Func- 
tional Approach to Test Construction,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, III (Spring, 1943), 23-28. 
Discussion of the desirability of non- 
normal distributions of test scores, the 
form of the distribution in each instance 
to be determined by the particular func- 
tion the test is designed to perform. 


. Lawtey, D. N. “On Problems Con- 
nected with Item Selection and Test 
Construction,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, LXI, Section A 
(Part III, 1942-43), 273-87. 

A mathematical treatment of the problem 
of the selection of test items so that “the 
test may give maximum discrimination be- 
tween the brighter and duller individuals 
at various levels of ability.” 


. ALEXANDER J. “Further 
Evidence regarding Weighted versus 
Unweighted Scoring of Examinations,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, III (Summer, 1943), 151-55. 
Comparisons of weighted and unweighted 
scores on McCall’s Multi-mental Scale. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “Problems Aris- 
ing Out of the Attempt To Apply Im- 
proved Measurement Techniques to 
Education and Guidance,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXVII (Sep- 
tember, 1943), 14-18. 

Calls attention to five problems dealing 
with test construction and the use of test 
results. 


. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “A Note on the 
Accuracy of Teachers’ Scoring of Semi- 
objective Tests,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXVII (November, 
1943), 212-13. 

Reports an experiment in which a group of 
teachers scored a test containing items 


441. WHERRY, RoBERT J., and GAYLORD, 


Ricuarp H. “The Concept of Test 
and Item Reliability in Relation to 
Factor Pattern,” Psychometrika, VIII 
(December, 1943), 247-64. 

A factor analysis, or an approximation 
thereto, of the test items is applied to the 
problem of determining the reliability of a 
test. 


Factor ANALYSIS! 


. ANDREws, T. GayLorp. “A Factorial 


Analysis of Responses to the Comic as 
a Study in Personality,” Journal of 
General Psychology, XXVIII (April, 
1943), 209-24. 

An analysis of humor, based on tetrachoric 
correlations of twenty-four items of 
Andrews’ Sense-of-Humor Test, adminis- 
tered to three hundred persons. 


. BRoGDEN, HusBert E., and THomas, 


WiiuraM F. “The Primary Traits in 
Personality Items Purporting To Meas- 
ure Sociability,” Journal of Psychology, 
XVI (July, 1943), 85-07. 

Twenty-five items in the Bernreuter meas- 
ure of sociability are described by means of 
five factors, which are obtained by the 
centroid analysis and subsequent rotation 
into a simple structure. 


. GoopMAN, CuHartes H. “Factorial 


Analysis of Thurstone’s Seven Pri- 
mary Abilities,” Psychometrika, VIII 
(June, 1943), 121-29. 

Analyzes the seven primary mental abili- 
ties scores obtained for 170 first-year col- 
lege men. 


. GoopMAN, CHartEs H. “A Factorial 
Analysis of Thurstone’s Sixteen Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Tests,” Psycho- 
metrika, VIII (September, 1943), 


Presents an analysis of sixteen tests ad- 
ministered to 170 first-year college men in 


that required a certain amount of judg- 
ment on the part of the scorer. 


*See also Item 441 (Wherry and Gaylord) 
in this list. 
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order to determine “whether a factor analy- 
sis would isolate the sixteen primary men- 
tal abilities tests so that the particular tests 
designated to measure each ability would 
be found clustered together with signifi- 
cant projections for that factor.” 


. Heston, Joseru C. “A Factor Anal- 
ysis of Some Clinical Performance 
Tests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXVII (April, 1943), 135-49. 

Describes eighteen nonverbal tests, com- 
monly used in clinical work, by three fac- 
tors. 


. Reysurn, H. A., and Taytor, J. G. 
“Some Factors of Temperament: A 
Re-examination,” Psychometrika, VIII 
(June, 1943), 91-104. 

Fresh analyses are made of data presented 
in earlier papers by J. P. Guilford and 
R. B. Guilford (“Personality Factors 
D, R, T, and A,” Journal of Abnormal and 


Social Psychology, XXXIV _ [January 
1939], 21-36; “Personality Factors N 
and GD,” ibid. [April, 1939], 239-48). 


. SMALZRIED, N. T., and Remmers, H. H. 


“‘A Factor Analysis of the Purdue Rat- 
ing Scale for Instructors,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXIV (Sep- 
tember, 1943), 363-67. 

Correlations and factor analysis of ten 
traits comprising the Purdue Rating Scale 
for Instructors. Subjects were forty teach- 
ers, each rated by twenty to thirty-five 
students. 


. WITTENBORN, J. R., and LARSEN, R. P. 


“A Factorial Study of Achievement in 
College German,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXXV (January, 
1944), 39-48. 

An example of the use of factor analysis for 
the purpose of determining the criteria of 
success in a course in college German. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


THE REcoRD OF A NOTABLE GENERAL- 
EpUCATION PRoGRAM.—The writer begs in- 
dulgence for personalizing a prelude to his 
comments in appraisal of the books under 
review.' He recalls having made, sometime 
in the middle twenties, before the University 
of Minnesota’s Committee on Educational 
Research, a report on the sorry scholas- 
tic records of less promising students and the 
early and drastic elimination of these stu- 
dents. He recalls also that, in reading be- 
tween the lines of the study, he made what 
seemed to some in the audience a dogmatic 
assertion that it would be necessary to look 
elsewhere than in our higher institutions for 
solution to the problem of developing a pro- 
gram suitable for such students, for the rea- 
son that the faculties of these institutions 
are interested solely in students who can and 
will complete the traditional programs ex- 
tending through four or more years. One 
may judge from the laggard development in 
universities of programs suitable for these 
less scholarly youth, during the long span of 
almost two decades since the event men- 
tioned, that this assertion is scarcely less 
than a verity. However, the writer admits 
to a signal exception in the late Lotus Delta 


t a) Cornelia T. Williams, These We Teach: A 
Study of General College Students. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1943. Pp. xiv+188. $2.00. 

b) Ivol Spafford and Others, Building a Cur- 
riculum for General Education: A Description of 
the General College Program. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1943. 
Pp. xvi+354. $3.00. 

c) Ruth E. Eckert, Outcomes of General Edu- 
cation: An Appraisal of the General College Pro- 
gram. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1943. Pp. xiv-+210. $2.00. 


Coffman, at the time and for some years 
afterward president of the University of 
Minnesota, together with at least a discern- 
ing minority of the faculty of his institution, 
for under his leadership was established and 
developed the General College. Throughout 
its life to date, this college has served pri- 
marily students of the types formerly con- 
demned by the eliminative process. 

The educational world is fortunate to 
have in print this rather extensive descrip- 
tion and evaluation of Minnesota’s General 
College. Although this review is concerned 
with only three volumes recently published, 
the full record includes another volume pub- 
lished in 1941 (C. Robert Pace, They Went to 
College: A Study of 951 Former University 
Students), which reports findings from a fol- 
low-up study of former students of the Uni- 
versity—a study which set up signposts for 
the curriculum reform undertaken. In the 
monograph These We Teach, Cornelia T. 
Williams limns a clear, composite picture of 
the General College student in respect to his 
abilities; attitudes; educational and voca- 
tional plans; and home, economic, and edu- 
cational backgrounds. 

Building a Curriculum for General Educa- 
tion outlines the organization and procedures 
for curriculum development and describes 
the curriculum as a whole and in all its dif- 
ferent areas, namely, individual orientation, 
home-life education and euthenics, vocation- 
al orientation, social studies, general arts, 
biological science, physical science, literature 
and writing, speech, and psychology. Organ- 
ization, procedures, and the curriculum in 
general are described in the first nine chap- 
ters by Ivol Spafford, curriculum director in 
the General College. The treatment in these 
chapters demonstrates an admirable grasp 
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of the whole problem in its diverse ramifica- 
tions. The illuminating chapters on the vari- 
ous areas were prepared by persons who 
carried major responsibilities in each in- 
structional area represented. 

The volume Outcomes of General Educa- 
tion represents a large-scale effort at evalua- 
tion of the program. The first four chapters 
are concerned with a description of the Gen- 
eral College and its setting, preliminary ex- 
position of the plan of evaluation, indication 
of the objectives of the General College, and 
description of the students as to back- 
grounds, interests, and attitudes. Inevita- 
bly much of the material in these chapters is 
repetitive of content in other volumes. The 
eight remaining chapters are given over to 
description of the means and instruments of 
evaluation and to interpretation of results 
obtained in applying them. The chapters are 
labeled ‘Progress in the General College,” 
“Readiness for Continued Learning,” “Ori- 
entation to Personal Living,” “Preparation 
for Home and Family Living,” “Vocational 
Readiness,” ‘Socio-civic Competence,” 
“Students’ Attitudes toward the General 
College Program,” and “Summary and Im- 
plications.” 

The editor of the volumes is Malcolm S. 
MacLean, director of the General College 
from its establishment to 1940. For each 
book he has written a sprightly and informa- 
tive foreword. 

It is this writer’s opinion that the General 
College incorporates the most significant 
educational development of recent years in 
a university. Only certain developments in 
institutions not operating above the junior- 
college level are on a par with it in import. 
It is hardly less significant for the more com- 
petent student population than for the less 
capable who have been chiefly served by 
this particular unit, and it would already 
have been followed by similar developments 
in other institutions were it not for snobbish 
and stiff-necked academicians to whom its 
association with less capable youth stirs up 
an obstructive prejudice. Publication of the 
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full record as set down in these books should 
aid in gaining acceptance elsewhere of the 
procedures followed, as well as of adoption 
of major elements of the program. The rec- 
ord should have meaning for all educational 
workers at senior high school and collegiate 
levels. 

LEONARD V. Koos 
University of Chicago 


TOWARD DEMOCRATIZATION IN NEW 
ZEALAND SECONDARY EpDuUCcATION.—While 
we in the United States feel that great strides 
have been made in the development of our 
democratic system of secondary education, 
it is well to remember that similar develop- 
ments have been under way in other coun- 
tries and that many of the problems incident 
to such an expansion of a system of educa- 
tion are not peculiarly American but are 
common wherever such extension occurs. A 
volume’ has appeared which reports in some 
detail the evidences of democratization ap- 
pearing in the growth of secondary educa- 
tion in New Zealand. 

This report is based on questionnaire and 
interview data, official and unofficial docu- 
ments, confidential reports, school maga- 
zines and histories, and the author’s more 
than twenty years of experience as a second- 
ary-school teacher. Its contribution to the 
literature of secondary education is signifi- 
cant, not only because it provides a detailed 
description of contemporary secondary edu- 
cation in New Zealand, but also because it 
presents clearly the origin and growth of the 
democratic idea! in a society deeply rooted 
in English class tradition. 

The report is divided into three parts. 
The first part has to do with the historical 
background of the present system of second- 
ary education in New Zealand. The author, 
describing the foundations of secondary edu- 


tJ. H. Murdoch, The High Schools of New 
Zealand: A Critical Survey. Educational Re- 
search Series, No. 19. Wellington, New Zealand: 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research. 
Pp. xviii+464. 
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cation being laid in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, says: 


In general, the men who shouldered the re- 
sponsibility of establishing and conducting these 
early schools were classical scholars, often dis- 
tinguished graduates of British universities— 
men, moreover, persuaded of the fundamentally 
moral and religious nature of education [p.14]. 


The highly selective school, with its aca- 
demic curriculum catering to a small minori- 
ty of the children, existed until 1900, when 
social legislation began to appear which 
slowly democratized secondary education 
during the ensuing forty years. Since 1935 
development has been marked, the govern- 
ment’s policy being “to insure that every 
child should have free education of the type 
best suited to his needs for as long as he 
could benefit from it’’ (p. 64). 

Part II describes the system of secondary 
education as it is today in New Zealand, 
treating the “Curricula and Methods,” 
“Corporate Life and Extra-curricular Activ- 
ities,” “The Teacher,” and “High Schools 
and Their Contacts.” The rather extensive 
chapter on “Curricula and Methods” pre- 
sents a critical analysis of the status of the 
various subjects of the curriculum. Geog- 
raphy-teaching, for example, has passed 
through three stages: the “capes and bays” 
method, the physiographical approach, and 
the present stage, which is essentially hu- 
manistic. There is real concern that geogra- 
phy be taught as a vital and socially signifi- 
cant subject. Throughout, the chapter shows 
the restrictive influence of the university 
entrance examination over the secondary 
curriculum, similar to the pressure exerted 
by many of the state universities in this 
country, although it appears that this re- 
striction is being gradually modified. 

In the chapter on “Corporate Life and 
Extra-curricular Activities,” the discussion 
shows discipline to be somewhat more severe 
than it is in schools in this country. Coeduca- 
tion is by no means the universal practice at 
the secondary level. The practice of main- 
taining school hostels is examined and criti- 
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cized. The rapid growth of extra-curriculum 
activities is discussed, and there is some evi- 
dence that no sound philosophy underlying 
the maintenance of these activities has yet 
been evolved. School libraries are exceeding- 
ly inadequate, although efforts toward im- 
provement are being made. 

Chapter v discusses the problems of the 
selection, training, appointment, and grad- 
ing of teachers. In New Zealand, as here, one 
of the most pressing problems is that of re- 
cruiting desirable candidates for the profes- 
sion. Salaries and the well-established sys- 
tem of grading teachers appear to be areas 
of vigorous discussion among the members 
of the profession. 

The chapter entitled “High Schools and 
Their Contacts” considers the articulation 
of the high school with the other units of the 
school system. Rather extended discussion 
is given the dominance of the university 
through the matriculation examination; the 
author concludes significantly: 


The democratization of our whole education- 
al system proceeds apace. The university itself is 
strongly affected (though less so than other parts 
of the education system) and pressure upon it is 
increasing, and will increase Meantime, 
the secondary schools have an insistent duty to 
satisfy the demands of a democratized communi- 
ty rather than those of a group of academic ex- 
aminers [pp. 381-82]. 


Attention is also directed to the relation- 
ship between the high schools and industry 
and between the high schools and the general 
public. 

Two concluding chapters, entitled “‘Gen- 
eral Considerations” and “Ultimate Prob- 
lems,” comprise Part III. In the first of 
these the author brings together the threads 
of his preceding discussion and points out 
implications for the future development of 
a democratic system of education. The sec- 
ond chapter considers the problem of educa- 
tion as it is responsive to and responsible to 
a democratic social order. 

The reader is left with the distinct impres- 
sion that the subject of the report has re- 
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ceived careful and impartial treatment by 
the author. Strengths have been pointed out, 
but attention has also been called to unsound 
and unscientific practices. The influence of 
the author’s spirit of critical inquiry should 
have a wholesome and stimulating effect on 
educational thought in New Zealand. 


DoNALD M. MACKENZIE. 


North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


EDUCATIONAL DIVIDENDS THROUGH 
SPEECH.—That speech education must have 
a definite place in the school of today is the 
opinion of Ollie L. Backus, of the University 
of Michigan. Recognizing divergent points 
of view regarding education in speech, she 
favors a three-point speech program, begin- 
ning in the kindergarten and continuing into 
adulthood. Quintilian of ancient Rome, the 
“father of modern education,” had the same 
idea when he voiced the opinion some nine- 
teen hundred years ago that speech training 
should begin at birth and continue through- 
out life. Dr. Backus, however, is more spe- 
cific than Quintilian in that she indicates the 
three directions that speech education should 
take: (1) “Speech Rehabilitation,” often 
referred to as speech correction or speech re- 
education; (2) “Speech Improvement”; and 
(3) “Applied Speech,” which concerns the 
everyday uses of speech: asking and answer- 
ing questions, discussion, oral reports, oral 
reading, good manners, conversation, voca- 
tional needs (applying for a job, participat- 
ing in a conference, selling, etc.), leadership 
in the community, and other practical uses. 
These three aspects of the speech program 
are considered in three separate sections. 

The author and Quintilian have other 
thoughts in common. Dr. Backus maintains 
that “speech training is not the mere dis- 


‘Ollie L. Backus, Speech in Education: A 
Guide for the Classroom Teacher. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1943. Pp. xvi+358. 
$2.75. 
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closure of a bag of tricks nor even yet an art 
that can be mastered in ‘a course.’ It should 
help to open up, as should every other field 
of study in the curriculum, a better way of 
life” (p. 12). As the reviewer remembers 
Quintilian, he defined an orator as a good 
man speaking well. 

This concept of speech is broad in scope 
and significant in its relationship to educa- 
tion as a whole, but its actual value must de- 
pend on the ability and skill of the teacher, 
especially that of the classroom teacher. In- 
deed, the subtitle of Dr. Backus’ book is 
“A Guide for the Classroom Teacher,” and 
it may prove to be just that. It is the re- 
viewer’s opinion, however, that the class- 
room teacher who is not already oriented to 
the teaching of speech will find sufficient 
technical references to discourage him. For 
instance, the introduction of phonetic sym- 
bols and technical terminology, such as 
“kinesthesia,” “recessive mandible,” “prog- 
nathic mandible,” ‘“dysphasia,” ‘“dysphe- 
mia,” and “dysphonia,” weakens the book 
for general reading by the very group that 
the author wishes to reach. While definitions 
accompany the terms, our experience has 
been that the simpler the terminology, with- 
out the sacrifice of scientific truth, the more 
acceptable is the material for use by the 
classroom teacher who, without having had 
specialized training, sincerely wishes to im- 
prove his pupils’ standard of speech. 

On the place of speech in the school pro- 
gram the author has this to say: 


The teacher should use speech as a method of 
teaching other subjects; i.e., children can learn 
history by giving oral reports or by dramatizing 
historic events. They will learn speech at the 
same time, provided criteria of excellence are es- 
tablished so that such practice has a definite pur- 
pose and goal. Indeed, a special speech class 
would have little value unless it were integrated 
with the speech activity which is already a part 
of the daily program [p.19]. 


Again she says, “Teachers in each grade 
should plan the speech program around the 
core of the curriculum” (p. 301). 
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Because the author considers speech re- 
habilitation “the newest branch of speech to 
be developed” (a premise which might be 
challenged, since speech correction has had 
definite emphasis in school systems in vari- 
ous parts of the world for more than fifty 
years), she has given the major portion of 
her book to consideration of clinical prob- 
lems in the rehabilitation area: articulatory 
and vocal defects, foreign accent, cleft pal- 
ate, hearing loss, stuttering, and central 
speech disturbances. The many examples 
that she cites add a human touch to the 
book, as do the photographic illustrations. 
Her philosophy is sane and her information 
accurate, with her points of view well forti- 
fied by frequent references to, and quota- 
tions from, leaders in the field. However, 
since speech rehabilitation is essentially the 
business of the specialist, the reviewer is 
surprised to find so much attention given to 
it in a book offered as “‘a guide for the class- 
room teacher” and is disappointed likewise 
in the limited consideration given to speech 
improvement, since the slovenly speech of 
many graduates of our American schools in- 
dicates specific need of speech education. 
The classroom teacher is asking, above all, 
for materials and techniques. 

Dr. Backus has made an interesting, if 
somewhat dogmatic, contribution to the 
literature of speech pedagogy—a book which 
will doubtless be welcomed by speech teach- 
ers and be read by classroom teachers as an 
assignment. It is thoroughly organized and 
broad in it sweep, with intensive considera- 
tion of problems in certain areas. It contains 
much information of value to the classroom 
teacher who will read it. Speech in Education 
might well be called “education in speech,” 
a much-needed education which will pay 
high personal and social dividends. 


ABNEY 


Teachers College of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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HEALTH AT Home.—“Have you thought 
of health as something which contributes 
much to happiness and success, and without 
which we find ourselves losing ground in the 
competitions of life?”’? Thus begins the In- 
troduction to a recent book! designed to 
guide pupils at the high-school level in solv- 
ing problems related to keeping well and to 
caring for those who are ill. 

The book contains eight chapters, which, 
according to context, fall into two sections 
of four chapters each. In the first four chap- 
ters the author presents material which is 
concerned with the structure and the func- 
tion of the human body, ways of estimating 
health, symptoms of disease, and sugges- 
tions for making desirable adjustments to 
the influences of heredity and environment. 
The author devotes one of these chapters to 
“Growth and Reproduction” and includes 
several pictures and charts for the purpose 
of illustrating various stages of human de- 
velopment. 

The last four chapters of the book are or- 
ganized on a somewhat different basis from 
that of the first four, and it is within these 
pages, presumably, that the author deals 
with the material which “resulted from an 
extensive experimental study of achieve- 
ment of high-school students, who were 
studying home care of the sick in vocational 
home economics departments in schools in 
Indiana” (p. vii). This material is incorpo- 
rated into the following chapters: “Prepar- 
ing for the Patient’s Care,” “Nursing Tech- 
niques,” “Food Problems,” and “Child 
Care and Development.” The author’s or- 
ganization of situations, questions, sug- 
gested plans, and reviews of procedures rec- 
ommended by doctors and nurses concerns 
a wide range of health problems which at 
one time or another arise in most family 
circles. These chapters are both provocative 
and practical. They should influence pupils 


t Alma Long, Home Health and Nursing. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1943. 
Pp. xvi+378. $1.72. 
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and teachers to put a higher premium on the 
values of health. Herein readers will find an 
insight into those skills and understandings 
which protect from disease, restore strength, 
and encourage recovery from illness, as well 
as those which nourish growth and abundant 
health. These pages are clearly written; the 
problems are real; the suggestions are sound; 
the pictures and charts are instructive; and, 
finally, the discussions are based on funda- 
mental principles of health as set forth by 
interpreters of research in the fields of medi- 
cine, nutrition, anthropology, biology, and 
psychology. 

The appendices include suggestions and 
directions for making improvised equipment 
for the bed patient, health-record forms for 
4-H clubs, tables listing sources of vitamins, 
and a section entitled “Food Values with 
Reference to Disease.’”’ A bibliography list- 
ing books, selected United States govern- 
ment publications, and selected articles 
from Hygeia follows the appendices. For 
those readers who need it, there is a glossary 
of some 140 technical words. The glossary 
should be of especial value to those who 
would depend on the first four chapters for 
an over-all view of the basic subject matter 
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which has been condensed for them by Miss 
Long. 

That the amount of available literature 
on various phases of health education is 
large no alert home-economics teacher will 
deny. Indeed, it is the quantity of the mate- 
rial that tends to increase her problems. Too 
often a book which has the word “health” in 
its title is more likely to be concerned with 
disease than with health. The book under 
review, however, is devoted to health in 
both title and content. In a consideration of 
the book as a whole, the following generali- 
zation seems valid: the first part should 
serve as a reference for the teacher and the 
“exceptional” pupil at the high-school level, 
and the latter part should be of real value to 
teachers and pupils alike who are planning 
together ways in which they may protect 
and promote health and may help to restore 
health to those who are ill at home. While 
this book presents some extraneous material, 
it also contains much that makes a positive 
contribution to the solution of health prob- 
lems. It should be much in demand at a time 
like this when physical fitness has assumed 
such importance in educational thought. 


EUGENIA WHITEHEAD 
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